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Volume XXIV MARCH 1947 Number 1 


THE FUNCTION OF FORTUNE IN DANTE, 
BOCCACCIO AND MACHIAVELLI 


orev Fortuna of the Divine Comedy is more than a crystallization 

of the various conceptions of this power which preceded Dante. 
It is an entity in itself: an Intelligence possessing not only its own 
characteristics, but its own sphere of action, assigned to it by God 
and distinct from the sphere of action of any other Intelligence. The 
qualities of this power can be traced to the various philosophic 
trends that go to form Dante’s ideas. I have dealt rather extensively 
with these trends elsewhere.! But prior to Dante the synthesis of 
these various composing elements is found nowhere expressed so 
beautifully or so completely. The Fortuna of Boethius, beautiful as 
his conception may be, does not possess its own distinct sphere of 
action within the Universe. It is the personification of the qualities 
that have been attributed to this power, but it is not a divinely ap- 
pointed administrator. The Thomistic Fortune, although closer to 
Dante’s, is not yet a divine Intelligence administering its own as- 
signed sphere. It is still primarily an indeterminate element of actions 
that escapes the normal explainable course of cause and effect. 

In Dante for the first time Fortune’s status as a divinity is estab- 
lished.? It is the duly appointed Intelligence in charge of the distribu- 
tion of external goods. Its characteristics are the very elements which 
poets and philosophers had attributed to Fortune throughout the 
course of literature. Some of these elements explain the reason for 
the existence of this power; others, the effect that its activity pro- 
duces on human beings. Basically, Fortune is the personification of 
the element of indeterminateness in the Universe. It may be the 
causa per accidens which attaches itself to an event either at the 
source or at the outcome. It may be the concursus causarum, or the 
unpredictable coincidence of causes producing an unexpected result. 
However, as it appears to human beings, it assumes the aspect of 
an implacable necessity controlling our existence, with complete in- 

1 Cf. Vincenzo Cioffari, Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. New York, Privately Printed, 1935. 


? Cf. Vincenzo Cioffari, The Conception of Fortune and Fate in the Works of 
Dante. Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 
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difference to the reaction of human beings, who are at liberty to con- 
sider this indifference either as a training power, an avenging justice, 
or a sadistic control. 

The providential character of Fortune is best described in the 
seventh canto of the Inferno. We must remember that in the Boe- 
thian cosmology God is the divine artisan who disposes all things 
in the Universe through Providence and Fate. Providence is the 
Reason of the Universe as constituted in the Highest Cause, while 
the natural order of the Universe as it proceeds from the Highest 
Cause to physical things is Fate, which in turn governs Fortune 
and the fortuitous event. St. Thomas, while preserving this same 
order of God, Providence, Fate, and Fortune, explains more specifi- 
cally the way in which Chance events fit into the scheme of a provi- 
dentially-ruled Universe. The Thomistic explanation is made possible 
through his definition of transcendental knowledge as including hu- 
man knowledge and foreknowledge. It is in virtue of God’s tran- 
scendental knowledge that in Him and in Him only all causes are 
integrated. Dante summarizes these ideas most appropriately in the 


following verses: 


Colui lo cui saver tutto trascende, 
fece li cieli e dié lor chi conduce, 
si ch’ogni parte ad ogni parte splende, 
distribuendo igualmente la luce: 
similemente a li splendor mondani 
ordind general ministra e duce (Inf. vu, 73-78). 


Having established the origin of this Intelligence and the place 
assigned to it in the Universe, Dante proceeds to show its function. 
Fortune is in charge of external goods, designated by Dante as li ben 
vant and li splendor mondanz. Its duty is to change the possession of 
these goods from one nation to another and from one family to an- 
other, and to do so beyond the possibility of human defense against 
it, or even beyond the power of human understanding. 

Having received its power from the Master of the Universe, For- 
tune is accountable to no one else and carries on its activity as inde- 
pendently as any other Administrator of the Divine Will. Its pri- 
mary duty is to change the possession of external goods speedily and 
relentlessly. The reaction of human beings to this change is entirely 
immaterial. Whatever suffering Fortune causes is as unintentional 
and irrelevant as the joy it causes those who receive the external 
goods that are taken away from others. 
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In Boccaccio* this disinterested tranquillity of Fortune is substi- 
tuted by a mischievous and interested cunning. Boccaccio makes no 
point of Fortune as a Divine Administrator, but in his artistic world 
there seems to be little occasion to speak of Divine Intelligences. In 
the Decameron the primary function of Fortune is to determine the 
outcome of a course of action: to help toward a successful accom- 
plishment if it is favorable, and to prevent its taking place if un- 
favorable. Fortune is the power that helps Boccaccio’s characters to 
carry out their illicit intentions. Fortune favors the business of lend- 
ing at usury. It favors the mischievous intentions of Bruno and 
Buffalmacco by allowing Calandrino to reach home unnoticed. In 
every case it helps to bring about a desired result and sometimes 
makes the success even greater than the expectations. To the ex- 
ternal goods controlled by Fortune Boccaccio adds sensual pleasures. 

But, even so, Boccaccio maintains the relation between Fortune 
and God’s will. In his cosmology both Nature and Fortune are ad- 
ministators of the Divine Will, Nature being in charge of furnishing 
the body and Fortune being in charge of assigning external goods to 
it. In this function Fortune does not work irrationally and inde- 
terminately, but with a view toward the ultimate end. Far from being 
blind it has a hundred eyes because, although its activity may not 
be apparent to Man, it is carrying out the Divine Will just as much 
as Nature. 

Pictorially the Fortuna of Machiavelli retains all the features at- 
tributed to it by previous writers. It is personified as a whimsical, 
capricious woman, whose every wish should be gratified.‘ Her in- 
stability’ is symbolized by the ever-changing winds® as well as by 
the figure of a wheel whose gyrations Machiavelli would suggest 
stopping with a nail.’ She is ever changing,* making it necessary for 

* Cf. Vincenzo Cioffari, The Conception of Fortune in the Decameron; in 
Italica, December, 1940, pp. 129-137. 

4 “FE poiché la fortuna vuol fare ogni cosa, ella si vuole lasciarla fare, stare 
quieto e non le dare briga, e aspettar tempo che la lasci fare qualche cosa agli 
uomini. ...” Letter to Francesco Vectori, in Tutte le Opere Storiche e Let- 
terarie di Niccol6 Machiavelli, a cura di Guido Mazzoni e Mario Casella. 
Firenze, Barbéra, 1929, p. 884a. [Unless otherwise stated, all references to the 
works of Machiavelli will be to this edition.] 

5“ |. io penso che sia bene che io non tenti pit la fortuna, sappiendo 
quanto quelle é varia e instabile.” Dell’ Arte della Guerra tv; ed. cit., p. 318a. 

6“ |. uno animo disposto a volgersi secondo ch’e’venti della fortuna e le 
variazioni delle cose li comandano...” Jl Principe xvuit; ed. cit., p. 34a. 


7 |. per minacciarlo (Piero degli Albizzi) con la volubilita della for- 
tuna... gli mandé uno nappo d’ariento pieno di confetti, e tra quelli nascosto 
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the one who is enjoying good Fortune to be always prepared for 
adversity. Her capriciousness is apparent in the means that she 
employs for either favoring or ruining her victim.'® Her vanity is 
evidenced by her desire to show her power before Prudence has a 
chance to act." Fortune is popularly considered as favoring the fool, 
who does not even appreciate what he is getting."* Being a woman, 
she is generally friendly to young men; but sometimes, for a change, 
she favors old men,” just to be mean, as one might well complain. 
Fortune’s complete disregard of human feelings makes her actions 
seem cruel. Figuratively, she pushes the sailor back into the storm 
just at the moment when he thinks he has reached shore. Since she 
does not look with favor upon personal glory, she cuts off her victim 
at the time he is nearest reaching his goal. She strikes so frequently 
and so constantly that her striking is compared to that of a ham- 
mer.!® In general she prefers discord and enmity among men,’ having 
her own way of favoring her friends and disfavoring her enemies.'® 





un chiodo ... il quale... fu interpretrato che gli era ricordato conficcassse 
la ruota; perché, avendolo la fortuna condotto nel colmo di quella, non poteva 
essere che, se la seguitava di fare il cerchio suo, che la non lo traesse in fondo.”’ 
Istorie Fiorentine 11, 19; ed. cit., p. 462b. 

8 “Esemplo veramente grandissimo di fortuna, vedere uno uomo da tante 
ricchezze e da si felicissimo stato, in tanta infelicita, con tanta rovina e con 
tale vilipendio cadere!” Jst.*Fior. v111; ed. cit., p. 597a. 


9“ |. per potersene valere nelle avversita, accid che, quando si muta la 
fortuna, lo truovi parato a resisterle.” Jl Principe xiv; ed. cit., p. 30b. 
10“ |. e perd la fortuna, massime quando vuole fare grande uno principe 


nuovo, il quale ha maggiore necessitA di acquistare reputazione che uno 
ereditario, li fa nascere de’ nimici, e li fa fare delle imprese contro, accid 
che quello abbi cagione di superarle, e su per quella scala che gli hanno posta 
e’ nimici sua, salire pid alto.”’ Jl Principe xx; ed. cit., p. 42a. 

nu‘. volendo la fortuna dimostrare al mondo di essere quella che faccia 
gli uomini grandi, e non la prudenza, comincia a dimostrare le sue forze in 
tempo che la prudenza non ci possa avere alcuna parte, anzi da lei si abbi a 
ricognoscere il tutto.” La Vita di Castruccio Uastracant; ed. cit., p. 748a. 

12 “To non credo che sia nel mondo el pit! sciocco uomo di costui; e quanto 
la fortuna lo ha favorito!”’ La Mandragola, Act I, Scene 3; ed. cit., p. 698a. 

18 “Q fortuna, tu sudi pure, sendo donna, essere amica de’ giovani; a questa 
volta tu se’ stata amica de’ vecchi!”’ Clizia rv, 1; ed. cit., p. 680a. 

“4 “Quando io credevo esser navigato, e la fortuna mi ripigne nel mezzo al 
mare, e tra pid turbide e tempestose onde!”’ Clizia v, 5; ed. cit., p. 691a. 

16 “Ma la fortuna, inimica alla sua gloria, quando era tempo di dargli vita, 
gliene tolse. ...’’ La Vita di Castruccio Castracani; ed. cit., p. 759a. 

16 “Tanto par che fortuna vi martelli.” Decennale Primo, v. 126; ed. cit., 


p. 802. 

7“ |. la fortuna, amica alle discordie nostre...” Ist. Fior. 1v, 28; ed. 
cit., p. 493a. 

3 |. la fortuna, alla quale non manca modo di aiutare gli amici e dis- 


favorire i nimici. ...” Ist. Fior. rv, 4; ed. cit., p. 532b. 
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Although she does not allow anyone to enjoy himself for too long a 
time,!® even she sometimes shows a little leniency in her unfriend- 


liness.?° 
The superb characterization of this power which Machiavelli 


makes in his “‘Capitolo sulla Fortuna”’ (ed. cit., pp. 845-849) is a 
vivid picture of the qualities attributed to this Goddess and of the 
animosity which she stirs in human beings. The placidly indifferent 
tranquillity of Dante’s Intelligence is lost to the invectives and curses 
such as Henricus Septimellensis heaped upon Fortuna in his Elegia. 

Under the term Fortuna Machiavelli includes not only the God- 
dess in supreme command but good or bad Fortune as it affects the 
individual.” Historically this second type of Fortune is either a par- 
ticular impetus at the proper time, or the result of the influence of 
the constellations. In speaking of Cesare Borgia, for example, 
Machiavelli mentions the “extraordinary and extreme malignity”’ 
of the Fortune under which Borgia was born.” Lucrezia, in the 
Mandragola, speaks of the “celeste disposizione”’ that had willed 
things to be so.” 

There is no attempt in Machiavelli to distinguish between per- 
sonal Fortune as the result of the constellations and personal Fortune 
as the impetus at the proper time resulting in a natural disposition 
to do that which is advantageous. He frequently speaks of the per- 


19 (Callimaco) ‘Ma parendo alla Fortuna che io avessi troppo bel tempo, 
fece che capitd a Parigi un Cammillo Calfucci.” La Mandragola 1, 1; ed. cit., 
p. 695b. 

20 (Cosimo Rucellai) ‘Vero é che non gli fu perd in tanto la fortuna nimica, 
che non lasciasse alcun breve ricordo della destrezza del suo ingegno....” 
Dell’ Arte della Guerra 1; ed. cit., p. 266b. 

21 (a) “Sono umilissimi nella cattiva fortuna; nella buona insolenti.”’ De 
Natura Gallorum; ed. cit., p. 731a. 

(b) “Agatole Siciliano, non solo di privata ma di infima e abietta fortuna, 
divenne re di Siracusa.” Jl Principe vit; ed. cit., p. 18a. 

(c) “Ma la sua (di Julio II) buona fortuna fece nascere una terza cosa, 
accid non cogliessi el frutto della sua mala elezione....” Jl Principe x11; 
ed. cit., p. 27b. 

(d) “Visse quarantaquattro anni, e fu in ogni fortuna principe. E come 
della sua buona fortuna ne appariscono assai memorie, cosi volle che ancora 
della cattiva apparissino....” La Vita di Castruccio Castracani; ed. cit., 
p. 763b. 

2 |e se gli ordini suoi (di Cesare Borgia) non gli profittorono, non fu 
sua colpa, perché nacque da una estraordinaria ed estrema malignita di for- 
tuna.” Jl Principe vu1; ed. cit., p. 15a. 

*3 (Callimaco) “‘...io voglio indicare che e’ venga da una celeste dis- 
posizione che abbia voluto cosi, e non sono sufficiente a recusare quello che 
il cielo vuole che io accetti.’”” La Mandragola v, 4; ed. cit., p. 724a. 
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sonal Fortune of this or that ruler which is necessary in maintaining 
a state. For example, he says that if someone fails in maintaining 
a state, some one else should be chosen who has either greater ability 
(virtu), or better personal Fortune.* In the case of Cosimo de’ 
Medici this personal Fortune benefited not only himself, but all those 
who depended on him.** This power can apply not only to individ- 
uals, but to households, such as that of the Medici*’ or the Soderini,”* 
to factions”® and to whole cities.*° 

Although confused and not clearly defined, this is the element of 
Fortune which appeared in the Eudemian Ethics and the Magna 
Moralia as the impetus at the proper time to do that which is ad- 
vantageous without knowing the reason why (cf. Cioffari, Fortune 
and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 28). It appeared 
again in St. Thomas (Summa Contra Gentiles 111, 92) as the direction 
transmitted to the individual through the guardian angel. Personal 
Fortune as the result of the constellations is the astrological element 
incorporated into the conception by Albertus Magnus. Sometimes in 
Machiavelli this personal Fortune is changeable,*! thereby assuming 
the instability characteristic of the Goddess herself. Machiavelli 
makes one important contribution in that he attributes good Fortune 
to good laws where the state is concerned. Here Fortune loses her 
instability and becomes controllable.*? We have a Fortune which in- 


a“ el’uno e I’altro di essi [stati] conviene che sia della virti e fortuna 
di uno uomo mantenuto. ...” Ist. Fior. rv, 1; ed. cit., p. 472b. 

2% «* |. accid che quel popolo potesse porre in suo luogo un altro che 
avesse 0 maggiore virtd o miglior fortuna di lui. ...”’ st. Fior. m1, 9; ed. cit., 


p. 451b. 
*% (a) “E cosi la virtd e fortuna sua spense tutti i suoi nimici, e gli amici 


esaltd.” Ist. Fior. vit, 5; ed. cit., p. 566a. 


(b) “... tutti quelli che da il consiglio e fortuna sua dependevono, ar- 
ricchirono. ...”’ Ist. Fior. vu, 6; ed. cit., p. 566a. 

27 * | |. tant’ era la fortuna e la grazia che quella casa, per la sua pru- 
denza e liberalita, si aveva acquistata. ...”’ Ist. Fior vii, 9; ed. cit., p. 596b. 

23 |. ottimamente la fortuna sua e di quella casa cognosceva. ...”’ Jst. 
Fior. vit, 24; ed. cit., p. 580b. 

29 |. di poi quella parte alla quale la sorte comanda va a cercare sua 
fortuna. ...”’ Ist. Fior. 1, 1; ed. cit., p. 380b. 


8° “Vollono o i cattivi suoi governi o la cattiva sua fortuna che la espugna- 
zione di quella cittA non seguisse.’’ Discorsi sopra la Prima Deca di Tito Livio 
I, Vill; ed. cit., p. 72a. (Henceforth this work will be referred to as the Prima 


Deca.) 


a. quelle famiglie popolane ... mutorono sentenza, poi che al duca 
era mutata fortuna. ...’”’ Ist. Fior. 1, 37; ed. ctt., p. 438b. 
#2“ |. i buoni ordini fanno buona fortuna; e dalla buona fortuna nacquero 


i felici successi delle imprese.”” Prima Deca 1, 11; ed. cit., p. 77b. 
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stead of controlling events is herself controlled by conditions devised 
by the human mind. 

The major distinction between the goods of the body and the 
goods of the soul, which was so fundamental in Dante’s conception, 
appears only incidentally in Machiavelli. He speaks of it in reference 
to Cosimo’s inheritance of the goods of Fortune and the goods of the 
soul.** He mentions it again where he tells us the story of Biagio del 
Melano, who threw his two children on a flaming pyre along with 
his other possessions, disdainfully informing his enemies that they 
could destroy all those things which Fortune had given him, but 
they could never destroy or take away the goods of the soul.™ 

The length of a man’s life was generally assigned to Fortune, but 
Machiavelli is more realistic and assigns it to Nature.® Fortune is in 
charge of the government of the state, as Machiavelli frequently re- 
minds us when speaking of Castruccio.% Although not explicitly 
stated, it is, of course, in charge of all the variations of power from 
one person or from one ruling body to another.*’ Fortune is in charge 
of victory in battle and the honor that goes with it.** It is in charge 
of the outcome of battle, both good and bad.** It is in charge of 
friendships*® and has it within its power to make enemies become 


% “La cui eredita, cosi de’ beni della fortuna come di quelli dell’animo, fu 
da Cosimo non solamente mantenuta, ma accresciuta.’’ Jst. Fior. 1v, 16; ed. 
cit., p. 482b. 

* “Biagio del Melano ... gittd panni e paglia da quella parte che ancora 
non ardeva, e di sopra vi gittdé duoi suoi piccoli figliuoli, dicendo a’ nimici: 
‘Togliete per voi quelli beni che mi ha dati la fortuna a che voi mi potete torre: 
quelli che io ho dello animo, dove la gloria e l’onore mio consiste, né io vi dard, 
né voi mi torrete!’ ”’ Ist. Fior. 1v, 12; ed. ctt., p. 479a—b. 

(%) (Giovanni de’ Medici) “Io credo essere vivuto quel tempo che da Dio 
e dalla natura mi fu al mio nascimento consegnato.”’ Ist. Fior. 1v, 16; ed. cit., 
p. 482a. 

% “Castruccio ... pensd che questo fusse quel tempo che la fortuna gli 
dovesse mettere in mano lo imperio di Toscana. ...’’ La Vita di Castruccio 
Castracani; ed. cit., p. 757b. 

37 ““Pe ‘| variar de’ regni e stati illustri!’”’ Decennale Primo, v, 6; ed. cit., 

p. 800. 
38 “‘Pertanto gli parve che la fortuna gli avesse messo innanzi materia a 
riavere l’onore suo e a fare che la letizia aveva avuto il nimico per la fresca 
vittoria, ritornassi, per una pid fresea perdita, in dolore.” Jst. Fior. v, 24; 
ed. cit. p. 518b. 

39 “Ma la fortuna volle che i Fiorentini ottenessero quello, per avere per- 
duto, che forse avendo vinto non arebbono ottenuto.” Ist. Fior. 1v, 13; ed. cit., 
p. 480a. 

40 ““Avendone pertanto privati la fortuna dello uso d’uno tanto amico, .. . 
Dell’ Arte della Guerra 1; ed. cit., p. 267a. 
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friends and friends enemies, as Messer Aguolo Acciaiuoli writes to 
his friend Piero dei Medici.“ 

Machiavelli, like his predecessors, gives an explanation of the 
variations of Fortune, with its complete cycle from good to bad. 
But instead of basing the reason for variation on influences beyond 
the control of man, he bases it on man’s own character, accepting 
it as it is rather than as it should be. He attributes the instability 
of things to the unlimited desire to acquire more than one is capable 
of getting. He says that since the desire to acquire is greater than 
the power to do so, there is always a dissatisfaction with that which 
one possesses, which causes the variations of Fortune.” As for ex- 
ternal influences, taking it for granted that Nature has so created 
wordly things that they cannot stand still, it is necessary for all 
things to start declining once they have reached perfection. As our 
Author tells us, virtue breeds tranquillity, tranquillity breeds lazi- 
ness, laziness breeds disorder; and disorder breeds ruin. The ascent 
is similar: from ruin comes order, from order virtue; and from virtue 
comes glory and good Fortune.* It is well to keep in mind that this 
is not virtue,in the accepted moral sense, but rather the ability to 
reach an intended outcome, which is the sense that Machiavelli 
generally attributes to it. 

Personal Fortune is often taken to be the sum total of all the ele- 
ments beyond personal control which accompany an individual in 
his actions. It refers to the expected outcome as well as to the inter- 
mediary activity. With this in mind, Machiavelli advises his char- 
acters never to risk all of their Fortune with only part of their 
forces,“ for such procedure would not be considered wise.“ However, 


“1 “To mi rido dei giuochi della fortuna, e come a sua posta ella fa gli amici 
diventare nimici, e gli nimici amici.” Jst. Fior. v1, 18; ed. cit., p. 576a. 

a“ |. essendo sempre maggiore il desiderio che la potenza dello acquis- 
tare, ne risulta la mala contentezza di quello che si possiede, ¢ ia poca sodi- 
sfazione d’esso. Da questo nasce il variare della fortunaloro. ...’’ Prima Deca 
1, 37; ed. cit., p. 105b. 

a. perché, non essendo della natura conceduto alla mondane cose il 
fermarsi, come le arrivano alla loro ultima perfezione, non avendo pit da 
salire, conviene che scendino . . . Perché la virtad partorisce quiete, la quiete 
ozio, l’ozio disordine, il disordine rovina; e similmente dalla rovina nasce 
l’ordine, dall’ordine virta, da questa gloria e buona fortuna.” Jst. Fior. v, 1; 
ed. cit., p. 498b. 

“ “|. . mai non si debbe con parte delle sue forze arrischiare tutta la sua 
fortuna.” Prima Deca 1, 22; ed. cit., p. 91a. 

“ “Non fu mai giudicato partito savio mettere a pericolo tutta la fortuna 
tua e non tutte le forze.” Prima Deca 1, 23; ed. cit., p. 91b. 
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he advises the one who employs mercenary troops not to risk every- 
thing in one attack and one Fortune,“ but rather to plan on more 
than one attack, so as to distribute his Fortune.*’ 

In the Aristotelic conception of the Hudemian Ethics Fortune is 
an impulse such as we have previously described. In Machiavelli 
Fortune is not the impulse itself, but the power controlling that im- 
pulse, or rather the power controlling the objective attendant cir- 
cumstances, which he defines as the occasione. Machiavelli repeatedly 
tells us that all that is furnished by Fortune is the occasione ; the rest 
depends on the individual. God has no intention of determining 
everything for us, because he does not want to deprive us of Free 
Will.4® The Free Will of Machiavelli, however, is not that of Me- 
diaeval philosophy, which was an innate ability to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil and an inevitable choice of the good once the 
good was recognized. It is rather the choice of that which is advan- 
tageous for the proposed end in view. In order to prevent the de- 
terminism inherent in the Mediaeval definition of Free Will, Fortune 
presents the occasione, leaving it up to the individual to recognize 
the course of action that is going to be advantageous to him. 
Machiavelli clearly summarizes his ideas in the following passage in 
the Principe: ‘‘Ed esaminando le azioni e vita loro, non si vede che 
quelli avessino altro dalla fortuna che la occasione; la quale dette 
loro materia a potere introdurvi dentro quella forma parse loro; e 
sanza quella occasione la virtti dello animo loro si sarebbe spenta, 
e sanza quella virtd la occasione sarebbe venuta invano”’ (Il Principe 
vi; ed. cit. p. 13a). 

The most important feature of Machiavelli’s conception is the 
relation of Fortune to virti. There are innumerable references to 
both powers as controlling human affairs—always in contrast with 
each other. Speaking of Cosimo’s contribution to posterity, he says 
he left matters in such a wonderful shape that his descendants were 
able to equal him in virtu and by far surpass him in respect to For- 
tune.*® He again mentions the distinction when he speaks of the 

46 “T] maggiore disordine che facciano coloro che ordinano uno esercito alla 
giornata, é dargli solo una fronte e obbligarlo a uno impeto e una fortuna.” 
Dell’ Arte della Guerra 111; ed. cit., p. 304a. 

‘7 “Questo modo di rifarsi tre volte é quasi impossibile a superure, perché 
bisogna che tre volte la fortuna ti abbandoni e che il nimico abbia tanta 
virtt che tre volte ti vinca.” Dell’ Arte della Guerra 111; ed. cit., p. 304b. 

‘8 “Dio non vuole fare ogni cosa, per non ci torre el libero arbitrio e parte di 


quella gloria che tocea a noi.” Jl Principe xxv1; ed. cit., p. 50b. 
49 “Tjonde che lascid tale fondamento a’ suoi posteri, che poterono con la 
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“virtt. dello edificatore’’ and the “fortuna dello edificato.’”®* Else- 
where he tells us that in conquering an enemy it is better to do so by 
hunger than by steel, but in this type of victory Fortune has more 
influence than virtu.5' Speaking of Pope Sisto, our author gives 
knowledge next to Fortune in the same function as he has previously 
mentioned virtu.™ 

The most important passage bearing on the question, however, is 
that which we find in the chapter on Fortune in the Principe and 
which assigns half of Man’s activities to Fortune and half to virtu. 
It reads as follows: ‘‘Nondimanco, perchéil nostro libero arbitrio non 
sia spento, iudico poter esser vero che la fortuna sia arbitra della 
meta delle azioni nostre, ma che etiam lei ne lasci governare |’altra 
meta, 0 poco meno, a noi’”’ (Il Principe xxv; ed. cit. p. 48a). Machia- 
velli recognizes that the suppression of indeterminism would mean 
the obliteration of Free Will. Therefore he is willing to grant the 
government of half of our actions to Fortune and the other half to 
us, evidently to our will. Commentators such as Burd® have quoted 
as explanation of this passage the division which Marsilio Ficino 
made in attributing half of our actions to our ingeniwm and half to 
our Fortuna; i.e., the goods of the soul to the ingeniwm and the 
goods of the body, or external goods, to Fortuna. As Ercole pointed 
out, however, this parallel will not hold, for the Mediaeval concep- 
tion of the goods of the soul is absent from the works of Machiavelli. 
Here the human mind does not possess the ability to distinguish 
between good and evil and to automatically choose the good in 
preference to the evil. The mind can choose the good only in relation 
to a desired result, and our conception of the meaning of virtue en- 
ters only when the personal good is merged into the total good of 





virtd pareggiarlo e con la fortuna di gran lungo superarlo. ...” Jst. Fior. vu, 
6; ed. cit., p. 567a. 

5° “Tn questo caso é dove si conosce la virta dello edificatore e la fortuna 
dello edificato. ...’’ Prima Deca 1, 1; ed. cit., p. 58a. 

st “Pertanto, questi nostri principi, che erano stati molti anni nel prin- 
cipato loro, per averlo di poi perso non accusino la fortuna, ma la ignavia 
loro. ...” Il Principe xxtv; ed. cit., p. 47b. 

582 “FE benché surgessi qualche volta uno papa aniinoso, come fu Sisto tamen 
la fortuna o il sapere non lo possé mai disobligare da queste incommodita.” 
Il Principe x1; ed. cit. p. 23b—24a. 

8 Cf. Il Principe di Niccol6 Machiavelli, ed. by L. Arthur Burd, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1891, p. 358, n. 5. 

4 Cf, Francesco Ereale, Lo “Stato” nel Pensiero di N. Machiavelli, Palermo, 


1917, p. 19, n. 1. 
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the community or the state. Consequently there is no clean-cut dis- 
tinction between the goods of the body and the goods of the soul 
and the sphere of action of Fortune cannot be localized by that dis- 
tinction. 

There is, however, a distinction which is valid and which will fit 
our author’s explanation of this subject. Every action of Man can 
be analyzed into its point of origin and its eventual outcome. The 
factors surrounding the point of origin are indeterminate and beyond 
the immediate control of our will. As such, Machiavelli considers 
them under the control of this power personified as the goddess 
Fortuna. The factors surrounding the eventual outcome are directly 
under the control of our will and may be shaped to produce the de- 
sired result. All these factors may be portrayed as a descending and 
ascending scale. Those over which Man has no immediate control 
are most numerous at the point of origin and become eliminated as 
we approach the outcome. Those over which Man does have con- 
trol are very scanty if not negligible at the point of origin, but they 
become overwhelming when we reach the outcome. The conditions 
surrounding the action at the point of origin come into contact with 
man’s will at a point which Machiavelli considers the occasione, and 
which he offers as the main contribution of Fortune to our activity. 
Thus half of our actions are attributable directly or indirectly to 
Fortune and half of them directly or indirectly to ourselves as ex- 
emplified in our will. 

Machiavelli has been characterized as the champion of fatalism 
as well as the champion of free will against Fortune; it all depends 
on the interpretation given to his words. At times the hero of 
Machiavelli’s world is depicted as a poor soul bounced about be- 
tween the poles of free will, opportunity and Fortune.® Fortune or 
Chance are taken to be the only ruling powers of the Machiavellian 
world, with free will as a secondary power that must cater to For- 
tune.®* On the other hand Machiavelli has been considered the cham- 

5 “T’eroe, dunque, di questa tragedia, ch’é il mondo del Machiavelli, é@ 
costretto a oscillare incessantemente fra questi poli: il libero arbitro, l’occa- 
sione, e la fortuna: ma la maggior forza é dell’ultima.’’ Carmelo Caristia, /1 
Pensiero Politico di Machiavelli. Catania, Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1933, 


p. 19. 

5¢ “Pour lui, il n’y a, & le bien prendre, d’autre Dieu que le hasard ou la 
fortune, qui laisse évidemment quelque place Ala prudence parce que nous 
avons un libre arbitre, mais qu’il faut seconder, non contrarier, ourdissant sa 
trame, suivant ses fils, sans chercher A les détruire.” J. F. Nourisson, Ma- 


chiavel. Paris, Didier & Cie., 1875, p. 279. 
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pion of the idea that man is the master of his own Fortune.5’ Man’s 
well-being has been considered as depending on his own efforts,** be- 
cause Fortune has no sway over his mind, only over his external 
goods.®* Fortune has been considered as subject to God’s might.®° 
It is considered as the result of the composite will of all individuals. 
The stronger is the will as expressed in virtv, the lesser is the power 
of Fortune.® 

The reason for this diversity of conclusions seems clear. Machia- 
velli’s own ideas on the subject were not worked out to a logical 
conclusion in every respect. The pictorial attributes of the goddess 
Fortuna were so widely known that any reference to them did not 
necessarily imply a belief in the philosophical nature of Fortune. 
This poetical and pictorial representation has been amply treated 
before.® it is not surprising to find that the qualities which Machia- 
velli attributes to Fortune can be traced to writers with whom he 
differs basically in philosophical conception. Such is the case with 
most of the references to be found throughout Machiavelli’s works, 
particularly in his poems and in his plays. But in his Discorsz and 
his Principe Fortune plays an intrinsic part in the development of 
the state, either in retrospect or in prospect. It is the function of 
Fortune within the state that constitutes Machiavelli’s contribution 
to the development of the conception. 


‘7 | , . la fortuna in gran parte ce la facciamo noi.”’ Ettore Janni, Ma- 


chiavelli, Milano, 1927, p. 191. 

58 “His world is not one ruled according to the intelligible decrees of a 
benevolent providence, but one in which man’s well-being depends on his 
own effort in a baffling medium.” A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and tts 


Forerunners, Duke University Press, 1938, p. 219. 


so | |. though external goods, those vain goods which alone are under 
Fortune’s sway, may fail, the mind of man is not subject to her power.” ibid., 
p. 207. 


6° “Wie die fortuna wird auch die virta zur géttlichen Macht.” E. Mayer, 
Machiavellis Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff virtt. Miinchen und Berlin, 


1912, p. 87. 
61“ |, Fortuna, non é, e non pud essere mai, il risultato della volonta di 


un solo individuo, é il risultato della volonta di tutti gli individui.”’ Francesco 
Ercole, Dante e Machiavelli, Quaderni di Politica No. 2, Societ& Editrice 
Politica, Roma, 8.D., p. 25. 

* “Je grésser die virta, desto geringer die Macht der fortuna.” E. Mayer, 
op. cit., p. 20. 

8° Cf. (a) Howard R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 

(b) Alfred Doren, Fortuna im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance, in 
Bibliothek Warburg, Vortrige 1922-1923 / 1. Teil B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
Berlin, 1924, pp. 71-144. 
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Machiavelli’s recognition of the existence of Fortune does not im- 
ply fatalism or complete determinism. Nor, on the other hand, does 
it imply complete freedom of will in our actions. Much less does it 
imply the recognition of a universe in which Fortune as a Divine 
Intelligence carries out the Divine Will actified in Providence by 
having control over external goods. What it does imply is that in 
the outcome of human actions there is an element of indeterminism 
which must be taken into account. As far back as Simplicius the idea 
was advanced that man’s will can in some way limit this indeter- 
minism. Philosophically there is nothing new in Machiavelli’s state- 
ment that the greater is man’s will as expressed in his virlad, the lesser 
is the power of Fortune. But when we consider the influence of astrol- 
ogy and the power assigned to Fortune during the times in which 
Machiavelli lived, we can see that his views on Fortune were as 
revolutionary and as realistic as his views on statecraft. 

In Machiavelli Fortune ceases to be an instrument of the Divine 
Will. Its existence could not be denied because Machiavelli’s obser- 
vation showed that not all factors in human actions could be con- 
trolled. But his observation also showed that the more factors were 
brought under control by man’s virtu, the more certain seemed to 
become the eventual outcome. Consequently he could say that For- 
tune, which symbolized the uncontrollable indeterminism of one 
action or of all actions, had an undeniable influence in the formation 
of the state. While refusing to assign either moral or religious 
significance to it, he could not deny its existence. 

Such seem to be Machiavelli’s ideas on Fortune as a power con- 
trolling outward circumstances. There still remains in Machiavelli 
a strong belief in a personal fortune as the impetus which moves a 
man to act at the moment when his action will be most effective. 
This impetus merges into the man’s abilitv to foresee the propitious 
moment instinctively: his personal fortune becomes part of his virtd. 
As such the more evident, the element of will becomes, the less evi- 
dent seems to be the element of personal fortune. But at no time 
does one completely obliterate the other. It is on that basis that 
Machiavelli says that our will controls half of our actions and For- 
tune controls the other half. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
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DANTE’S VELTRI 


ONE FAMILIAR with Dante criticism, mention of the word 

veltro brings up immediately the endless theories and discussions 

as to its allegorical significance in Inferno 1, 101, where Vergil 

prophesies that it will come and slay the she-wolf (presumably of 

Greed) that is ruining Italy.'! But aside from the symbolical Veltro 

of this passage, what did veliro mean to Dante in the concrete, as a 
dog, and not an abstraction? 

Dante mentions veltri four other times in his works, each time as 
creatures of flesh and blood. In the Wood of the Suicides he says 
that he saw two sinners pursued by ‘black bitches, eager and swift 
(correnti) as veltri just loosed from their chains.’”? In his Banquet he 
names speed as being the particular virtue of the veltro: ‘every virtue 
(bontade) which is proper to any thing is estimable (amabzile) in that 
thing ..., as, in the veltro, running well.’* In one of his sonnets 
Dante refers to ‘swift (correntz) veltri loosed from their leash.’* And 
in a canzone he says in the envoy: ‘Canzone, hunt with the black 
veltri.’> Thus in three of Dante’s four references to veltri outside of 
the famous first passage he speaks of them as swift runners. This 
seems to justify the majority of translators and commentators, who 
take veltro in Dante to mean “greyhound,” ““Windhund,”’ “‘levriere,”’ 
etc. 

The thought of a greyhound routing a wolf has raised doubts in 
the minds of some; so that we find, for example, Holbrook saying: 
“The veltro was a heavily built dog, probably between our great 
Danes and the greyhound. Without doubt the veltro and veautres 
are the same dog. They were strong enough to kill bears and wild 
boars” ;* and Vossler quoting this and adding: ‘It is a very frequent 
error to translate Veltro in German by Windhund (greyhound).’’ The 


1“ |. infin che ’] Veltro verra, Che la fara morir con doglia.” 

2 Inf. x1, 125 f.: “‘ . . . nere cagne, bramose e correnti Come veltri ch’us- 
cisser di catena.”’ 

3 Conv. 1, xii, 8: ““E qui é da sapere che ogni bontade propria in alcuna cosa, 
é amabile in quella: si come ne la maschiezza essere ben barbuto, e ne la 
femminezza essere ben pulita di barba in tutta la faccia; si come nel bracco 
bene odorare, e si come nel veltro ben correre.”’ 

* Rime, ix1, 3: “... di guinzagli uscir veltri correnti.”’ 

> Rime, civ, 102: “Canzone, caccia con li neri veltri.” 

° R. T. Holbrook, Dante and the animal kingdom, New York, 1902; p. 116. 

7K. Vossler, La Divina Commedia studiata nella sua genesi e interpretata, 
2 vols.: vol. 1, parte u, Bari, 1927; p. 195, f. n. 2: “E unerrore assai frequente 
quello di tradurre in tedesco Veltro con Windhund (levriero).” 
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general problem, however, as to what the word veltro meant in 
medieval Italy is not so simple; and the burden of proof lies on those 
who assert that it designated a dog preéminent for its strength and 
courage. 

The origin of the word veltro is Celtic (Gallic); the form of the 
Latin equivalent which most faithfully represents the Celtic back- 
ground is vértrégus*—with many variants: vertagus, vertracus, 
vertraha, veltrahus, veltraha, and later (canis) veltris; etc. Whether or 
not the Gallic vertragus was a large hound, as Meyer-Liibke has it,'° 
the original meaning of the word is taken to have been “swift- 
foot”; and in the Romance derivatives, especially Italian veltro, the 
significance of the factor vel-, “swift’’ (Gallic ver-, intensive prefix), 
seems to have been recognized, or assumed, by several of the early 
Italian commentators on Inferno 1, 101.2 Noteworthy in this con- 
nection too is the alliterative Tuscan proverb, “Va come un veltro.” 
As to what color Italian veliri were, Dante may be giving us a hint in 
the passage ‘black bitches, eager and swift as veltri’ that he was 
thinking of black veltri, and in the canzone cited above he definitely 
calls them black; Boccaccio mentions a veltra ‘black as coal’; 
Petrarch speaks of ‘two veltri, one black, one white,’ though perhaps 
primarily for allegorical purposes, to represent night and day. This 
chromatic variation from the suggestion in English “greyhound”’ 
need not disturb us overmuch, as the first element of the word is 
from, or related to, Old Norse grey which meant “hound”’ or “‘dog,”’ 
and the fact that this breed was prevalently of a gray color in Great 
Britain brought about the usual acceptance of the meaning in 
English." 

® REW, 9257: “‘vértrdgus (gall.) ‘Riide’ ’’; i.e., “large hound.” 

* See Du Cange, s.v. VERTAGUS.—Romance forms, as veliro, point toa 
Vulgar Latin *veltru(m). 

© See f. n. 8. 

1 Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie, vol. 8, s.v. ‘‘Hund,”’ col. 2553; L. Diefenbach, 
Origines europaeae, Frankfurt am Main, 1861; p. 332. 

2 E.g., Jacopo di Dante (14th cent.): “‘. . . la cupidita dell’avarizia . . 
dicendo che pur crescer debbia infin che suo corso trascorra, e poi venir meno 
ragionevolmente, s{ come ella comincia, per la continua e velocissima varia- 
zione delle stelle. Per la quale deffinizione, che figuratamente qui veltro si 
chiama....’’ Buti (15th cent.): “Veltri sono specie di cani molto veloci in 
corso, e per velocita avanzano le fiere.”’ Vellutello (16th cent.), citing Dante’s 
remark in Conv., 1, xii, 8 (see f. n. 3), expands it viz.: “‘dice che la propria virtd 
.. . del veltro é di bene e velocemente correre.”’ 

8 Nov. xxxvi, 8: “una veltra nera, come carbone.” 

4 Canzone “Standomi un giorno solo a la finestra,’’ vs. 6: ““Cacciata da duo 


veltri, un nero, un bianco.” 
% The O. N. grey also helps explain the English spelling of the first ele- 
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One of the earliest occurrences of the word in ancient literature is 
in the Cynegetica of Gratius Faliscus, at about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Here the vertraha is recommended for the pursuit of 
gazelles or hares: ‘choose the rock-dog which is famed for this, and 
the swift Sigambrians, and the vertraha painted with false spot.’ 
Martial, toward the end of that century, speaks of the vert(r)agus 
as bringing in a hare.’’ Arrian, in the second century A.D., writes: 
‘The swift-footed Celtic hounds are called ovéprpayo. hounds in the 
speech of the Celts, from their swiftness.’!* Formerly attributed to 
the mathematician Firmicus Maternus, in the fourth century, is 
(in a chapter listed in the Teubner text of 1897-1913, along with all 
those from 5 to 14 inclusive, as ‘spurious’): ‘If Mercury is found in 
Virgo, those who have him in that position will be strong, industrious, 
wise, rearers of horses, hawks, falcons, and other birds used in 
fowling, and likewise of Molossian hounds, vertagi, and those which 
are adapted to the chase.’!® 

English has had offshoots of the veltro etymon. The Oxford English 
Dictionary cites an obsolete form velter for which it gives an interest- 
ing definition and example: “‘A small hunting dog. 1598 Manwoop 
Lawes Forest Carta de foresta of Canutus §32 margin, These little 
Dogges called Velteres, and such as are called Ramhundt (al which 
Dogges are to sit in ones lap) may be kept in the Forest.” This 
classification of the velter among lap-dogs is peculiar to Great 





ment, as against the usual gray.—The etymon is given as *grig or *grieg. The 
Cent. Dict. says that “the ordinary spelling and the Sc. equiv. gray dog sug- 
gest a connection with the color gray; but the real origin of the first element is 
unknown”; the Oxford English Dict. repeats the substance of this last clause, 
and adds: “It is not certain that the earlier examples always relate to the 
kind of dog now known by the name.” 

16 Cyn., 199 ff.: . . . ac te leve si qua Tangit opus, pavidosque juvat com- 
pellere dorcas Aut versuta sequi leporis vestigia parvi, Petroniost haec fama 
cani (varr. Petronios s(c)it fama canes), volucresque Sycambros, Et pictam 
macula vertraham delige falsa.’””—‘Pictam macula... falsa’’ probably 
means “unclearly mottled” or similar; though some have taken it as signi- 
fying artificially ‘camouflaged.’ 

17 x1v, 200: “Non sibi, sed domino venatur vert(r)agus acer, Illaesum 
leporem qui tibi dente ferit (var. feret).’’ 

18 Anab. Alez., 111, 6: ‘‘ai 5@ roddxes kbves al KeArixal xadovvrac per obéprpayou 
xbves dw TH KeAray .. . ard ris &xbrnros.” 

19 Mathesis, 5, 8 (Aldine ed., 1499): “In np ¢ si fuerit inue(n)tus, quicun- 
que sic eum habuerunt, fortes erunt, industrii, sagaces, equorum nutritores, 
accipitrum, falconum caeterarumque auium, quae (ad) aucupia pertinent, 
similiter et canum, molossorum, uertagorum, et qui sunt ad uenationes ac- 
commodati.”’ ‘‘Uertagorum,”’ here, seems to be used as an adjective. 
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Britain, so far as I have discovered in early records,®° There is given 
also a rare derivative, velterer, with a quotation dated 1911,” and an 
earlier obsolete fewterer, with a number of variant forms (including 
vewter), a statement of derivation through Anglo-French,” and the 
definition: ‘‘A keeper of greyhounds. Also in a wider sense, an at- 
tendant.”’ The Century Dictionary™ defines the Old French viautre, 
or later vaultre, as “‘a kind of hound, a mongrel between a hound and 
a mastiff.”” Godefroy’s Old French dictionary™ has the word for the 
dog, in nearly a dozen different forms, as meaning ‘sorte de chien 
employé surtout pour la chasse de l’ours et du sanglier,’’ with a 
wealth of examples; and the word is found, though obsolescent, in 
modern French in the form vautre, while its derivative vautrait is still 
alive, with the meaning “boar-hunting equipage.” Littré gives 
vautre as obsolete and the meaning as ‘hound intended for hunting the 
bear and the wild boar,’ and objects to Diez’ trying to connect the 
etymology with (se) vautrer, “wallow.’’® In France, therefore, the 
vautre was a dog powerful enough to bring down wild boars and 
bears; and in this respect only are the opinions of Holbrook and 


Vossler justified.?’ 


20 The modern “Italian greyhound” is a miniature variety seldom weighing 
more than eight pounds which has been bred for fanciers in recent centuries; 
the colors range from black through the blues to fawn, and even, though 
rarely, to all white. 

21 “J. H. Rounp King’s Serjeants 272. The number of greyhounds .. . ac- 
companying them varied, but each velterer, normally, had charge of from 
four to six.” 

22 “ME. vewter and early mod. E. fewterer appear to be corrupted adop- 
tions of AF. veutrier (=Anglo-Lat. velirarius) in the same sense, f. OF. 
veutre, vautre, velire (later F. vautre) =Pr. veltre, It. veltro:—popular L. 
*veltrum, corruption of L. vertragum (nom. -us) greyhound, a Gaulish word, 
f. Celtic ver- intensive prefix+root trag to run.” 

#3 S.v. “feuterert, fewtererf.” 


% Vol. vir (1895). 
% Vol. tv, s.v. vautrer: “Diez le tire du latin volvere, rouler, par |’inter- 


médiaire d’une forme votulare, qui est dans l’italien voltolare. Mais les formes 
viulrer, voitrer vont mieux au latin veltris, vautre ... qui est un chien qui va 
dans la fange comme le sanglier.’”’ That the idea of wallowing still appealed 
to Littré in connection with vautre is evident not only from this last clause, 
but also in his own definition of vautre, ibid.: ““Espéce de chien qui, destiné 
& la chasse de l’ours et du sanglier, s’enfonce et se roule comme eux dans la 
boue.” But the Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise says of the verb 
vautrer: “Origine inconnue, mais sans rapport avec vautre.”——-REW derives 
vautrer from a hypothetical *volutulare (from supine stem of volvere).—IEng. 
“vault” and “wallow” are related to volvere. 

% Diefenbach, loc. cit., gives as deriving from Romance forms the Cornish 
guilter, which he says mean “‘molossus, mastiff.”’ 

*7 Ff. nn. 6 and 7, 
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But the evidence indicates that Dante must have had quite 
another type of dog in mind. The meaning of veltro, a word now 
practically obsolete over the Italian domain, is given in Italian 
dictionaries as levriere (levriero), really ‘“‘harehound’’; and in Italian- 
English dictionaries as ‘‘greyhound.”’ It would seem from the pas- 
sages we have cited from Dante and others around 1300 a.p. that 
in his time the typical Italian veltro was a (usually) black hound re- 
markable especially for its swiftness. The translation “greyhound”’ 
is therefore probably the best that can be done in English, in spite of 
the misleading color suggestion of the word; Italian levriere (levriero), 
or German Windhund, can cause no such presupposition. The early 
Italian Dante commentators give no hint as to the color.®® 

The Spanish have no congener for the word veltro; instead they 
call the dog perro galgo, or simply galgo; that is, ‘Gallic (dog),”’ 
canis gallicus, thus attributing its provenience to Gaul; and they 
make a distinction between the (perro) galgo, built for speed, and the 
(perro) lebrel which is especially adapted for hare-hunting and which 
has a more powerful muzzle.** Galgo is used in Spanish as is veltro 
in Italian to denote a person who is a swift runner. 

The early iconography of Canis familiaris furnishes us with a 
wealth of representations of what are unmistakably “greyhounds” 
on Egyptian monuments from the very dawn of history. At an early 
period these hounds were introduced into Greece and Italy; they 
were of a large breed, with erect ears.*° 

28 Boccaccio, evidently influenced by the context in the first occurrence 
of the word in the Commedia, accredits the veltro with a special hostility to 
wolves: “é il veltro una specie di cani maravigliosamente nemici de’ lupi.’”’-— 
The 14th or 15th cent. Chiose anonime say merely that “per propria natura 
i cant sono nimici de’ lupi.”’ 

2° The Diccionario de la lengua castellana thus describes them, s.v. Perro: 
“‘galgo. Casta de perro muy ligero, con la cabeza pequefia, los ojos grandes, el 
hocico puntiagudo, las orejas delgadas y colgantes, el cuerpo delgado y el 
cuello, la cola y las patas largas”’; “‘lebrel. Variedad de perro que se distingue en 
tener el labio superior y las orejas caidas, el hocico recio, el lomo recto, el 
cuerpo largo y las piernas retiradas atrds. Didsele este nombre por ser muy a 
propésito para la caza de las liebres.’-—In a diagram entitled ‘‘Genealogia de 
los perros” the Spanish Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo-americana 
(Barcelona 1924; vol. x11, facing p. 1044) shows the Galgo as derived from the 
Mastin (with a Galgo mestizo from both), and itself progenitor of the Galgo 
de Inglaterra and the Galgo de Italia. The whole diagram is a brave attempt to 
unravel the practically inextricable problem of the interrelationships in the 
genus (or sub-genus) usually called Canis familiaris. 

% Enciclopedia italiana, vol. vi, p. 716: ‘“E documentata la preesistenza 
nell’antichita classica, del cane lupo, gid diffuso nell’eta preistorica in quasi 


tutta l’Europa: presso i Greci e i Romani erano stati egualmente introdotti 
2 grossi veltri egiziani a orecchie diritte e i cani da caccia con orecchie pendenti.” 
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Summarizing topographically, then: the dog designated by the 
word vertragus and its congeners and derivatives was (as the Spanish 
galgo indicates) believed in late antiquity and in the Dark and 
Middle Ages to be of Gallic origin; the word persisted in older Eng- 
lish in the form velter to mean a small hunting dog classed along with 
lap-dogs and later gave way to “greyhound” in the modern sense, 
with the first syllable fortuitously suggesting its prevalent color; 
in France, its native home, vautre meant a dog powerful enough for 
use in hunting the bear and that most dangerous of European 
beasts, the wild boar; while in Italy, until fairly recent times, veltro 
meant “harehound,” a dog esteemed primarily for its speed, as are 
our “greyhounds,” and ranging in color from black up through 
gray. 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern California 








SOME FOREIGN IMITATORS OF THE 
HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI 


— most extraordinary book of the Italian Renaissance is doubt- 
less the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, which appeared anonymously 
in Venice in 1499. This work, ascribed to a friar, Francesco Colonna, ! 
is famous for its beautiful woodcuts, and is certainly the most desira- 
ble among the Aldine editions. So well known is the work to book- 
lovers, that Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Decameron (1817),? 
consigns a short description of it to a footnote, whereas the portion 
of the dialogue in the text which refers to it contains only this cur- 


sory mention: 


Iisardo: Cannot you touch upon that enchanting book? 
Philemon: Surely there has been enough, and more than enough, lately said 
about that extraordinary volume—which has been described to repetition. 


I must pass it over. 


Well-known as it is to book-collectors, “that common, but enchant- 
ing volume,” as Dibdin calls it, is very seldom read, on account of 
its unique language, which may be called Italian by courtesy, but is 
actually so full of quaint formations from Latin and Greek, so rid- 
dled with affectations, that even the style of an Apuleius would ap- 
pear ordinary in comparison. The Hypnerotomachia had a great 
vogue in France.* The first French translation, by Jean Martin, 
Discours du Songe de Poliphile, Paris, Kerver, 1546, was reprinted in 
1553 and 1561, and reissued, with a different title (Le Tableau des 
riches inventions couvert du voile des feintes amoureuses), by Francois 
Béroalde in 1600, Béroalde’s own contribution consisting in his in- 
troductory essay which sees deep alchemical lore in the Hypneroto- 
machia. A new translation, accompanied by a long study by way of 
introduction, was published by Claudius Popelin in 1883. A partial 
English translation appeared in 1592: Hypnerotomachia, The Strife 
of Love in a Dreame, At London, Printed for John Busbie. It is dedi- 

1 This attribution, based on the acrostic formed by the initials of the chap- 
ters (Poliam frater Franciscus Columna peramavit), has been called in question 
by A. Khomentovskaia, Felice Feliciano da Verona comme lauteur de I’ Hyp- 


nerotomachia Poliphili,”’ Florence, Olschki, 1936 (reprinted from Bibliofilia, 
XxXXviI and xxxvitr). We refer to this learned, but unconvincing essay, for 


the bibliography of the subject. 


* Vol. 1, p. 194. 
5 See A. Blunt, ‘The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili in 17th century France,” 


in Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937-8), p. 117 ff. 
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cated “‘to the thrise honourable and ever lyving vertues of syr Phillip 
Sidney Knight: and to the right honourable and others Whatsoever, 
who living loved him, and being dead give him his due.” The epistle 
that follows, addressed to Rovert Devereaux, Earl of Essex, is signed 
R.D. (possibly Robert Deseter). This version is a condensation of 
the text down to the pageant of Vertumnus and Pomona. 

The most interesting aspect of a fortune of a book does not, how- 
ever, lie either in its translations or in its appeal to book-collectors, 
but in the way it fires the imagination of other artists so that they 
try to emulate some of its qualities. This happened for Poliphilus only 
in modern times, with the decadents. Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright (1794-1847), whom Wilde was to present as a decadent ante 
litteram in Pen, Pencil and Poison, boasted a ‘‘very tall copy of the 
Hypnerotomachia” in his own possession which Stothard much en- 
vied.‘ There are no signs, however, that he tried to imitate the style 
of that precious book. But the father of the English decadents, 
Swinburne, in a curious passage of his juvenile Chronicle of Tebaldeo 
Tebaldei (1861), a work he left unfinished, has a long description of 
Lucrezia Borgia living asleep which is unmistakably reminiscent of 
the Hypnerotomachia. 

Georges Lafourcade, who reproduces the passage in his Jeunesse 
de Swinburne,’ does not quote any source for it: his list of sources 
covers only the historical events mentioned in the Chronicle. Swin- 
burne pretends that the Chronicle is translated from the Latin of a 
young courtier of the Borgias, Tebaldeo Tebaldei, who is, needless 
to say, Swinburne himself under a thin disguise; certainly we need 
not look for a source for the page in which his erotic sensibility is dis- 
played: we agree with Prof. Lafourcade in finding that page typical 
of Swinburne. The description of the naked beauty of Lucrezia 
strikes, however, an exotic note; the minuteness of that description 
makes one think of the accuracy with which archaeologists describe 
the attitude of a statue or the subject of a relief: a Latin phrase 
which Swinburne gives in brackets from his imaginary original, com- 
pletes the impression of quaintness and gives us a clue. Here is the 
description: 


And behold, she lay there upon her couch-bed, and was laughing a little 
to herself under her breath. There was nothing upon her... . She lay along 


4 J. Curling, Janus Weathercock, The Life of Th. G. Wainewright, London, 


Nelson, 1938, p. 95. 
5 Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1928, vol. 1, p. 89. 
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upon soft great pillows that were tumbled about her body, and was turned 
clean over on her left side. That was the most wonderful thing to behold that 
ever came in the eyes of any man. She had one arm and hand lying down her 
side along to the thigh, and there it lay with the fingers spread out, a little 
redder than the bright tender flesh under, being all rose colour at the sweet 
sharp tips of them. One of her knees was pushed softly into the hollow of the 
back of the other, the leg and foot a little thrust out and pressing the silk 
and indented linen of the couch-bed; the left leg lay straight with its deli- 
cious kissable foot (pedem suavibilem delectabilem) pointing down to the bed-foot. 
The other arm was curled back upon itself from the elbow and the closed 
hand had its back and the knuckles of it pressed against her left flank a little 
below the heart. ... The way she was lying made her throat reach upwards 
a little; when she breathed she threw out the shape of her chin: moreover 
there came and went a certain thin and tremulous colour in the clear opening 
of her nostrils, and her mouth flickered, with its lips touching and departing, 
like a flame. Looking close upon her one could have seen the soft rapid action 
of ber blood in the subsiding veins over her eyebrows and in her temples close 
up to the hair, which was all shed out and tumbled between the pillows and 
a great heavy piece of it lying over her right shoulder and across to the left 
between her breasts. ... And when I came in and beheld all these things, and 
chiefly the fashion in which that adorable and marvellous body of my very 
perfect lady’s was lying, the sight thereof so caught me as it were by the 
throat and made my breast and all my body throb and heave up and down, 
while my head and feet only seemed to be fixed and set fast as in a vice, and 
my brain and blood to go mad... 


Swinburne knew Italian and French, and the scrap of Latin he 
pretends to quote seems to show that he drew directly upon the 
Italian text. It lies quite beyond the scope of this note to give a sur- 
vey of the subject of the Hypnerotomachia, which may be classified 
as a late offspring of the Roman de la Rose. The work intends to pic- 
ture a gradual ascension, through a purification of the body and the 
spirit, to a land of heart’s desire vaguely hovering between heaven 
and earth, to a kind of love which should be at once a fulfilment of 
sensual desires and a noble peace of the soul in a glory of perfect 
beauty. The outstanding features of the Hypnerotomachia are its 
undisguised delight in the description of feminine beauties, and its 
passion for classical works of art, which are reconstructed and mi- 
nutely described by the author, a fanatic for Vitruvius’ principles. It 
is actually in the description of a relief representing a sleeping 
Nymph that we find the model for Swinburne’s description of Lu- 
crezia Borgia quoted above. The passage is found on signature d viii 
of the 1499 edition: 

La... bellissima Nympha dormendo giacea commodamente sopra uno 
explicato panno. Et sotto il capo suo bellamente intomentato et complicato 


in pulvinario grumo era. ... Cubando et sopra il fianco dextro, ritracto il 
subiecto brachio cum la soluta mano sotto la guancia il capo ociosamente 
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appodiava. Et laltro brachio libero et sencia officio distendevasi sopra il lumbo 
sinistro derivando aperta al medio dilla polposa coxa ...{La Nymphal] 
alquanto teniva aperti al respirare gli labri accomodati, ove quasi giu vedevasi 
nel iugulo excavato et perterebrato. Dalla testa poscia le solute trece sopra il 
panno soppresso, inundante, la forma rugata, overo complicata dil inglomato 
panno, gli subtilissimi capegli semulavano. Le coxe erano ancora debitamente 
pulpidule cum gli carnosi genui moderatamente alquanto ad se ritracti, mon- 
strando gli sui stricti petioli incitanti di ponere la mano et pertractarli et 
stringerli. 


The 1546 French translation runs thus (on p. 22°): 


Une belle Nymphe dormant, estendue sur un drap, partie duquel sembloit 
amoncelé soubz sa teste, comme s’il luy eust servy d’oreiller. ... Et gisoit 
sur le costé droict, tenant sa main dessoubz sa ioue, comme pour en appuyer 
sa teste. L’autre bras estoit estendu au long de la hanche gauche, iusques 
au milieu de la cuysse. ... Elle avoit les levres entr’ouvertes, comme si elle 
eust voulu reprendre son haleine dont on luy povoit veoir tout le dedans de 
la bouche quasi iusques au neu de la gorge. Les belles tresses de ses cheveux 
estoient espandues par undes sur le drap amoncelé dessoubz sa teste, et 
suivoient la forme de ses pliz. Elle avoit les cuysses refaictes, les genoulx 
charnus, et un peu retirez contremont, si bien, qu’elle monstroit les semelles 
de ses pieds, tant belles et tant delicates, qu’il vous eust prins envie d’y mettre 
la main pour les chatouiller. 


Swinburne’s description, though more detailed, shows evident 
similarities to this passage, both in the general character and in sin- 
gle traits; the posture of the arms and legs is laboriously described, 
the effect of the body on the couch-bed is minutely drawn: ef. laltro 
brachio . . . distendevasi sopra il lumbo sinistro, etc. with She had one 
arm and hand lying down her side along to the thigh . . . etc.; il panno 
soppresso with the indented linen of the couch bed; le solute trece . . . 
inundante, la forma rugata... gli subtilissimi capegli semulavano 
with the hair, which was all shed out and tumbled between the pillows; 
the breathing of the sleeping beauty is carefully noticed in both 
passages. It has been pointed out recently® that the same passage 
of the Hypnerotomachia may have supplied Giorgione with a rough 
idea for his picture of Venus (now in the Dresden Gallery). Another 
passage of the Hypnerotomachia might have appealed to Swinburne, 
although there is no indication that it inspired his poem Faustine in 
any way.’ One of the epitaphs Poliphilus sees in that strange ceme- 
tery, the Polyandrion, dedicated “cadaveribus amore furentium 
miserabundis.” It is the epitaph Faustine is supposed to have dic- 


‘ L. Stefanini, ‘‘La Tempesta di Giorgione e la Hypnerotomachia di F. Co- 
lonna,” in the volume Arte e critica, Milano, Principato, 1942. 

7 See on the inspiration of Faustine the book of Lafourcade quoted above, 
11, pp. 455-456. 
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tated for the gladiator whose blood she was thought to have drunk 
in order to quench her passion for him (sign. q. iii(¥°): “D. M. Gladia- 
tori meo amore cuius extreme perusta in mortem languoremque decu- 
bui: at eius cruore, heu me miseram, impiata, convalui. .. . ” 

As I have said, the Hypnerotomachia was so well known in England 
that it is not necessary to imagine that Swinburne was first intro- 
duced to it by a book-collecting friend such as the ‘‘guide of his 
youth,”’ Monckton-Milnes, with whom he had become acquainted 
in 1860. 

At the end of the century, the beautiful Aldine edition was a fa- 
vorite with the aesthetes: Aubrey Beardsley drew on it for his novel 
Under the Hill, which is hardly more than an uninterrupted sequel 
of descriptions of magnificent objects in front of which the exquisite 
Abbé Fanfraluche goes, Poliphilus-wise, into ecstasies. The following 
description of a fountain will serve as an example of the ‘‘Poliphi- 
lesque”’ style: 

In the middle was a huge bronze fountain with three basins. From the first 
rose a many-breasted dragon and four little loves mounted upon swans, and 
each love was furnished with a bow and arrow. Two of them that faced the 
monster seemed to recoil in fear, two that were behind made bold enough to 
aim their shaftes at him. From the verge of the second sprang a circle of slim 
golden columns that supported silver doves with tails and wings spread out. 
The third, held by a group of grotesquely attenuated satyrs, was centred with 
a thin pipe hung with masks and roses and capped with children’s heads. 

From the mouths of the dragon and the loves, from the swans’ eyes, from 
the breasts of the doves, from the satyrs’ horns and lips, from the masks of 
many points, and from the childrens’ curls, the water played profusely, cutting 
strange arabesques and subtle figures. 


If the vicious faces of Beardsley’s drawings are compared with 
those of the illustrations of the Hypnerotomachia, it will appear that 
the English artist has merely loaded the latter with moral (or rather, 
immoral) content, by means of slight perversions of feature. 

No wonder, then, that in the charming essay of a contemporary 
French surrealist, André Pieyre de Mandiargues, Le Tombeau d’Au- 
brey Beardsley (in the volume Le Musée noir, Paris, Robert Laf- 
font, 1946) one perceives the echo of the elaborate descriptions of the 
Hypnerotomachia, strangely combined with those of that forerunner 
of the surrealists, Raymond Roussel. Poliphilus would have found 
himself at home in the salons of Mme de Petit-Colombes: 

... une forét d’échelles torses reliaient un pavé de losanges alternés en lave 


gris clair et en marble bleu sombre A deux étages revétus également de 
miroirs au-dessus de nos tétes, percés de tant d’ouvertures carrées ou circu- 
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laires qu’ils tracaient un fouillis de ponts en noeuds, en croix et en étoiles, 
aux balustrades desquels nous pouvions voir se pencher sur nous les pro- 
meneurs. Des colonnes, d’une matiére translucide ainsi que le cristal, jaillis- 
saient un peu partout du carrelage pour aller appuyer dans les airs les étages 
miroitants que j’ai dit, et les glaces verticales multipliaient A |’infini leur 
nombre en portant leurs rangées dans des espaces sans bornes ov elles ne 
disparissaient qu’aprés avoir étincelé encore jusque sur la ligne d’horizon. 
Car les derniers rayons du soleil, qui pénétraient A grands flots par le baies 
immenses ouvertes sur trois étages a la fois, se réfractaient dans ces hautes 
tiges hyalines qu’ils peignaient merveilleusement de toutes les couleurs de 
l’arc-en-ciel, en méme temps que d’autres colonnes bruissantes et frémis- 
santes dont l’oeil A peine distinguait les premiéres: des jets d’eau, celles-la, 
qui s’allaient perdre tout en haut de |l’ultime passerele diamantée sans qu’il 
en recombAat une seule goutte leur course légérement oblique les ayant con- 
duits 4 des bassins disposés pour les recueillir A quelques pieds de la toiture, 
etc. 


Pieyre de Mandiargues says that the style of this palace is rem- 
iniscent of certain rococo buildings of Southern Germany. Of the 
Hypnerotomachia itself one could say that its taste is closer to the 
farraginous inventions of the German Renaissance architect Wendel 
Dietterlin than to the pure conceptions of the Italian Quattrocento. 
In Italian literature it is nothing but a freak. This fact may account 
for its vogue among the Northern decadents. 

Mario Praz 


University of Rome 











BACON AND MACHIAVELLI 


T HAS by now become more or less common knowledge that Ba- 
con was indebted to Machiavelli for a number of his political and 
moral ideas. Many scholars, from Spedding and Wright to Richter 
and Orsini, have insisted with more or less emphasis upon the 
Machiavellian character of Bacon’s work.! In fact, the harvest is 
so abundant that it would seem that all has been said that need be 
said and that it is little short of presumptuous on our part to at- 
tempt to add anything new, even if it be merely in the nature of 
gleanings. Yet, Machiavelli’s works are such an inexhaustible source 
of stimulating and suggestive ideas, and Bacon’s versatile mind was 
so receptive, so quick to assimilate the thoughts of others that the 
subject of the relations between the two great writers seems a peren- 
nially fruitful one. 

As Orsini, Abbott, and others have pointed out, Bacon made a 
thorough study of the Discorsi and the Principe, which study aided 
him immensely in arriving at his conception of practical activity as 
a whole, both in its ethical and political aspects.? Like Machiavelli, 
he is a realist, and hence writes ‘‘what men do and not what they 
ought to do.” Like him, too, he has little faith in human nature and 
believes that it can be held in check only by good institutions. How 
reminiscent of the Florentine is this passage in the Advancement of 
Learning: in their nature and condition, men are ‘full of savage and 
unreclaimed desires, of profit, of lust, of revenge, which as long as 

1 Reference to Machiavelli’s influence upon Bacon is made in the works 
of Mohl, Burd, Kempner, Morley as well as in the notes of the editions of the 
Essays by Wright (1862), Reynolds (1890), Scott (1908), Northup (1908), 
and others. More important and more detailed, however, are the following: 
Bacon’s Hssays, with introduction, notes, and index by E. A. Abbott, 11th 
impression (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899, 2 vols.); Richter, W., 
“Bacons Staatsdenken,” in Zeitschrift fiir éffentliches Recht, vii (1928), 367— 
393; Orsini, N., Bacone e Machiavelli (Genoa, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1936). 
Orsini’s work contains an “Indice dei passi di Bacone e Machiavelli messi a 
raffronto” (op. cit., pp. 207-209), which aims to be complete, but which, in 
reality, omits a number of references, even some that appear in Orsini’s text 
proper. Supplemented by Abbott’s introduction and notes, however, the Jn- 
dice contains about all the “raffronti’’ hitherto collected. Indispensable for 
students of Bacon is the edition of his complete Works by J. Spedding, R. L. 


Ellis, and D. D. Heath. We shall quote from the new edition (London, Long- 
mans & Co., etc., 1889-1892, 7 vols.), which will henceforth be referred to as 


Works. 
? Orsini, op. cit., passim; Abbott, op. cit., introduction (particularly the 


chapters “Bacon as a Politician’ and “Bacon as a Moralist’’). 
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they give ear to precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with 
eloquence and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long 
is society and peace maintained!’ Hopeful and optimistic as Bacon 
was in his attitude toward science, so hopeless and pessimistic was 
he in his moral outlook! In fact, Bacon goes further than Machiavelli 
and remains in a sense ethically inferior to him, for he sets out to 
apply the Florentine’s precepts to private life. In the maxims that 
Machiavelli intended for the preservation and the expansion of the 
state, Bacon found a utilitarian value for the individual and con- 
structed from them a whole science of self-seeking—the doctrine of 
the Faber fortunae, the architect of one’s own fortune.‘ In yet an- 
other respect the two thinkers are in accord. They both exalt the 
active life above the contemplative life—a life of activity, good for 
its own sake, but better still if in the service of the state. Machiavelli 
extols the bene comune far above the bene particolare ; and as much as 
Bacon may compose precepts for the bonum suttatis, it still is subordi- 
nate to the bonum communionis.® 

The majority of the ideas that Bacon drew from Machiavelli have 
been found by scholars in the three major works: the Advancement 
of Learning, the De Augmentis Scientiarum, and the Essays (in the 
definitive edition of 1625). The minor works in which they also find 
some traces of Machiavellian thought are the fragment Of the True 
Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain and the occasional pieces, A Letter 
of Advice to Queen Elizabeth, A Brief Discourse touching the Happy 
Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and A Speech con- 


8’ Works, 111, 302. See also De Augmentis Scientiarum (Works, 1, 470). It is 
to be noted that all references to Machiavelli in the Advancement—with one 
exception (see note 14 below)—reappear in the De Augmentis, which, more- 
over, contains some additional passages based upon Machiavelli not to be 
found in the earlier work (see notes 12, 13 below). 

4 Works, 111, 455 et seq.; 1, 771 et seq.; v1 (Essays), passim, especially Essay 
XL (“Of Fortune’). 

5 For Machiavelli’s bene comune, see the Discorsi, passim. The edition of 
Machiavelli’s works from which we shall quote is that of G. Mazzoni and 
M. Casella (Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie di N. Machiavelli, Florence, 
G. Barbéra, 1929). As for Bacon’s bonum suitatis and bonum communionis, 
see the De Augmentis (Works, 1, 713-731). 

6 The 1597 and 1612 editions of the Essays do not go much beyond the 
aphoristic stage. That of 1625 is considerably enriched by historical examples 
drawn from Machiavelli and others. See Crane, R. 8., “The Relation of 
Bacon’s Essays to His Program for the Advancement of Learning,” in 
Schelling Anniversary Papers (New York, The Century Co., 1923), p. 104; 
and Thompson, E. N. 8., The Seventeenth-Century English Essay (Iowa City, 
Iowa Univ. Press, 1927), chapters m1 and Iv. 
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cerning the Article of Naturalization.’ We have discovered new traces 
of the Florentine’s influence in some of these works as well as in oth- 
ers not heretofore considered. They serve to corroborate the fact 
that Bacon was almost exclusively interested in the Discorsi and the 
Principe, that he was attracted more to the former than to the latter 
work—although not to the same extent as exemplified in previous 
cases—, that he constantly repeated the ideas therein that most im- 
pressed him, and that his works are intimately connected with each 
other. 

Before examining this new evidence, we must make some observa- 
tions upon the known borrowings. There are three general references 
to Machiavelli, in addition to which there are many specific precepts 
and instances derived from the Discorsi and the Principe. First, we 
have the celebrated “‘we are much beholden to Machiavel and others, 
that write what men do and not what they ought to do.’’’ Secondly, 
there is the eulogy of the methodological procedure of the Discorsi, 
discourses upon histories and examples, a form of writing “fittest 
for the variable argument of negotiation and occasions.’’® So much 
was Bacon impressed with this form made famous by Machiavelli 
that he did not hesitate to imitate it often.!° And thirdly, we come 
to a comparison: just as when a Prince or Courtier “hath been de- 
scribed by such [i.e., Machiavelli and Castiglione] as have handled 
those subjects, the mould hath used to be made according to the per- 
fection of the art, and not according to common practice”’; so Bacon 
understands that it ought to be done in the description of the archi- 
tect of one’s fortune." As for the particular principles and examples 
derived from the Discorsi, they are for the most part of a historico- 
sociological nature and are generally approved by Bacon." As for the 





7 The fragment Of the True Greatness ... appears in Works, vu, 47-64. 
All the other pieces are found in The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon 
including All His Occasional Works ..., newly collected and set forth in 
chronological order with a commentary ... by J. Spedding (London, Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1861-1874, 7 vols.). This edition will 
henceforth be referred to as Letters. 

8 Works, 111, 430; cf. also 1, 729. 


* Ibid., p. 453; ef. also 1, 769. 
10 A great number of Bacon’s occasional works (see Letters, 1-v11), whether 


entitled Letter, Advice, Advertisement, Discourse, Observations, Considera- 
tons, Speech, and even some of the Essays themselves are more or less in the 
nature and form of Machiavelli’s Discorsi. 

" Works, 111, 471; ef. also 1, 789. 

™ The following is a complete list of principles and examples which, as 
Orsini, Abbott, Richter, etc. have pointed out, Bacon drew from the Discorsi. 
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Principe, he could not accept it to the same degree, especially those 
sections which differ from the Discorsi.* For example, Bacon admires 





An asterisk is placed next to the citation when Machiavelli's name is specifi- 
cally mentioned by Bacon: 

1) The precept of regenerating institutions by restoring them to their 
origins: Disc., 11, 1; Works, 1, 541*; 11, 348*; and vi, 400. 2) The reverence 
toward the poverty of friars prevented the ruin of the Catholic Church, ete.: 
Disc., 11, 1; Works, 1, 443* and 11, 275*. 3) Advocacy of the Roman policy of 
naturalization: Disc., 1, 3; Works, 1, 797; v1, 448; vi, 52; Letters, 1m, 96, 319. 
The use of the simile of the tree in this connection: Disc., 1, 3; Works, v1, 
447-448. 4) The sinews of war is not money, but the arms of valiant men: 
Disc., 1, 10; Works, 1, 785*, 794; 111, 469*; v1, 446; vir, 55*; Letters, 11, 323*. 
Good infantry is specifically mentioned as the arms in Works, v1, 446 (ef. 
Disc., 11, 18). 5) Mercenary troops cannot be trusted: Disc., 1, 43 and u, 20; 
Works, 1, 795 and v1, 446. 6) One should be able to frame one’s nature to be 
pliant to occasion (with the example of Fabius Maximus who could not): 
Disc., 11, 9; Works, 1, 784* and 111, 465*. 7) The importance of force of habit; 
Disc., 11, 6; Works, v1, 470*. 8) Observations upon the vicissitudes of things, 
such as the effects of deluges and sects upon the course of civilization as well 
as the mythical nature of extreme antiquity: Disc., u, 5; Works, v1, 512—516*. 
9) The virtues of the first six kings of Rome were responsible for the subse- 
quent greatness of that state: Disc., 1, 19; Works, 1, 710 and m1, 415. 10) It 
is safer to change many things than one: Disc., 1, 26; Works, v1, 453. 11) The 
countenancing of factions on the part of princes is not only dangerous to them 
personally but also a sign of their weakness: Disc., 11, 27; Works, v1, 500. 
As to the source for the reference to Machiavelli in Essay xv (Works, v1, 
408*)—namely, that princes who “makes themselves as a party’’ begin to be 
almost put out of possession—, it is possibly also Discorsi, 11, 27 (cf. Abbott, 
op. cit., 11, 155). 

The three opinions in the Discorsi that Bacon does not share are: 1) had 
Caesar been overthrown, he would have been more odious than Catiline: 
Disc., 1, 10; Works, 1, 739* and 11, 440*; 2) “the Christian faith had given up 
good men in prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust:” Disc., 1, 2; Works, 
vi, 403*; 3) the ingratitude of a prince is greater than that of the people: 
Disc., 1, 29; Works, 1, 762*. In this last instance Bacon makes the “envy of 
the nobles” largely responsible for the ingratitude of both prince and people 
toward their benefactors. 

138 Far less impressive is the list of Bacon’s borrowings from the Principe: 
1) the strength of states resides in a martial race and a good army: Principe, 
x; Works, 1, 794 and vi, 446; 2) mercenary troops are not to be trusted: 
Principe, x11, x11; Works, 1, 795 and v1, 446; 3) “‘the vale best discovereth 
the hill”: Principe, dedication; Works, 1, 727; 111, 428; v1, 495, 528, 579 (note 
that this is the only reminiscence of Machiavelli in the 1597 and 1612 editions 
of the Essays); and Letters, 111, 103; 4) the idea of the principe movo used in 
the portrayal of Henry VII: Principe, passim; Works, VI (History of the Reign 
of Henry VII). The Florentine is mentioned (Works, 1, 761*) as advising that 
princes should have ever before their eyes some ulterior object of ambition 
when conferring favor upon their servants. This is evidently a misinterpreta- 
tion of Principe, xxt1. 

In addition, Bacon drew from the [storie fiorentine (Bk 1, 1) some remarks 
concerning the migration of Northern peoples to the South (Works, v1, 515), 
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the interpretation of the fable of Achilles and Chiron the centaur, 
but is loath to accept it, as is implied by the phrase “expounded in- 
geniously but corruptly by Machiavel.’’ As for the Florentine’s 
principle that men seek not to attain virtue but only the appearance 
thereof (Principe, xv111) and the one that “men are not fitly to be 
wrought otherwise but by fear’ (Principe, xv11), Bacon deplores 
them and calls them “evil arts’ in contrast to the “‘good arts,” the 
pursuit of which he sanctions for his Fabro fortunae.” But he lacks 
the courage and consistency of Machiavelli; for he is at times com- 
pelled to admit the use of “evil arts,’”? however much he may deplore 
them, generally speaking. After all, are not his Essays an eloquent 
testimonial of the fact that, as he himself states, ‘there is rarely any 
rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts’’?!® 

The youthful Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth (ca 1584), at- 
tributed to Bacon by Tenison and Spedding, reads like a discourse 
from Machiavelli’s pen. It has the same stringent logic, the same 
weighing of pros and cons, the same cold calculation of political and 
religious forces, and the same condemnation of half measures. Both 
Abbott and Orsini were particularly impressed with this Letler,!7 
and Orsini finds in it the statement of the famous Machiavellian 
principle: ‘‘mai le ingiurie vecchie furono cancellate da’ beneficii 
nuovi” (Discorsi, 111, 4; Principe, v11).'* Immediately after stating 
this precept, Bacon also notes that “the Romans would rather abide 
the uttermost extremities than by their subjects to be brought to 
any conditions ’’!* This forms the subject of a chapter of the Discorsz 
(11, 23): viz., “Quanto i Romani nel giudicare i sudditi per alcuno ac- 
cidente che necessitasse tale giudizio, fuggivano la via del mezzo.” 
Orsini neglects to refer to this instance as well as to the celebrated 
maxim of “‘beneficare (carezzare, vezzeggiare) o spegnere”’ (Discorsi, 





and from the Ritratto di cose di Francia the observation that the French peas- 
ant does not make a good foot soldier (Works, 1, 796 and v1, 447). 

The findings discussed in this essay added to the borrowings mentioned in 
these notes, form, we believe, the most complete list of “‘raffronti’”’ between 
Bacon and Machiavelli compiled so far. 

4 Works, 11, 345. This is the only reference to Machiavelli not repeated 
in the De Augmentis. 

% Tbhid., 111, 471; ef. also 1, 789. 

16 Tbid., v1, 406 (in Essay xiv, “Of Nobility’’). 

17 Abbott, E. A., Francis Bacon: An Account of His Life and Works (Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Co., 1885), pp. 16-23; Orsini, op. ctt., pp. 72-76. 

18 Letters, 1, 47. 

19 Thid., p. 48. 
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ul, 23; Principe, 111), which is found in this form in the Letter: “But 
the course of the most wise, most politic, and best governed estates 
hath ever been either to make an assuredness of friendship or to take 
away all power of enmity.’ Moreover, the whole tenor of the dis- 
course—which advises the Queen to compose the religious differences 
between Anglicans and Puritans so as to make use of the latter in 
the struggle against the Papists and Spain—is reminiscent of 
Machiavelli’s recommendation in the Discorst (1, 11, 12) that religion 
be an instrument of government pure and simple. 

One of the Machiavellian laws that most influenced Bacon is the 
famous ‘‘A volere che una setta o una republica viva lungamente, é 
necessario ritirarla spesso verso il suo principio” (Discorsi, 111, 1). 
This precept of reductio ad principia is, of course, referred to in the 
Essays, the Advancement, and the De Augmentis.2" We have found 
two new applications of it in Bacon’s occasional works, both of them 
used to settle the relizious differences in the Anglican Church. The 
first occurs in the Advertisement touching the Controversies of the 
Church of England (ca 1589), an attempt to reconcile both the bish- 
ops and the non-conformists (Puritans). Bacon maintains that divi- 
sions and schisms in church government arise when the virtues in 
church leaders have lost their light and wax worldly. “And there- 
fore,” he continues, “it is truly noted by one that writeth as a natural 
man |[i.e., Machiavelli, who writes realistically and not from the re- 
ligious point of view], that the hypocrisy of freres did for a great time 
maintain and bear out the irreligion of bishops and prelates.’’” As for 
the bishops, Bacon recommends that “if any have lost his first love; 
if any be neither nor nor cold; if any have stumbled too foully at the 
threshold, in sort that he cannot sit well which entered ill; it is time 
they return whence they are fallen, and confirm the things that remain.* 
He then proceeds to discuss the growth and progression of controver- 
sies and makes a plea for some reform; for without change of the ill, a 
man cannot continue the good, and “To take away abuses sup- 
planteth not good orders, but establisheth them.’ The tone of the 


20 Loc. cit. 

21 See note 12 above. 

22 Letters, 1, 80. Machiavelli has “poverta,’”’ not “hypocrisy’”’ (dissimula- 
tion?); but the text of Rawley’s Resuscitatio (which contains the Advertise- 
ment) has substituted “humility.”’ This citation is the only one from the 
Advertisement that Orsini mentions, and then only in the text proper (op. cit., 
pp. 44-45), not in his “Indice.” 

%3 Thid., p. 81. 

*% Tbhid., p. 88. 
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Advertisement is moderate but realistic. The failings of both sides are 
analyzed, and extremes are stoutly opposed. 

The second application of the principle of “‘ritorno ai princfpi’”’ to 
religion appears in Certain Considerations touching ie Better Pacifica- 
tion and Edification of the Church of England (1603), dedicated to 
James I. The purpose of this discourse is similar to that of the earlier 
Advertisement. Bacon wonders why the civil state should be con- 
stantly purged and restored by good sound laws with every new 
Parliament, while the ecclesiastical polity should have received no 
alteration for nearly half a century. ‘Sure I am,” he goes on to say, 
“that the very word and stile of reformation used by our Saviour, 
ab initio non fuit ita, was applied to Church matters, and those of 
the highest nature, concerning the law moral.’ He advises the King 
that reformation is especially opportune at the outset of a reign and 
that the best and “likest’’ form of ecclesiastical government to be 
adopted is that of ‘the Church in the purest times of the first good 
Emperors that embraced the faith.’’** After making this reeommen- 
dation, Bacon suggests quite a number of specific reforms in the 
church government, in ceremonies, in the preaching ministry, and so 
on. These reforms are not too drastic; for after all, “the Church is 
not now to plant or build, but only to be pruned from corruptions, 
and repaired and restored in some decays.’’?7 

One of the thorniest political problems for the England of Eliza- 
beth and James was the pacification and government of Ireland. 
This question had greatly interested Spenser, who had spent some 
years in that land as secretary of Lord Grey. He attempted to solve 
the Irish problem in his Veue of the Present State of Ireland (ca 1596), 
for which he was largely indebted to Machiavelli’s doctrines.** A few 
of Bacon’s minor works are likewise concerned with settling the Irish 
question, and like Spenser’s Vewe, are also more or less Machiavel- 
lian in character. The Letter of Advice to the Earl of Essex, upon the 
First Treaty with Tyrone (1598) counsels caution and firmness in 
dealing with the Irish rebel. The Earl of Ormond, leader of the Eng- 
lish forces in Ireland, is to be encouraged and comforted, and garri- 
sons instantly provided for: 

*% Letters, 111, 105. 

% Tbhid., p. 108. 

27 Jhid., p. 109. 

28 Spenser, A Veue of the Present State of Ireland, in Complete Works, ed. 
by A. B. Grosart (London and Aylesbury, Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 1882- 


1884), 1x, passim. See also, Greenlaw, E. A., “The Influence of Machiavelli 
on Spenser,” in Modern Philology, v1 (1909-1910), 187—202. 
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For opportunity makes a thief, and if he should mean never so well now, 
yet such an advantage as the breaking of ber Majesty’s garrisons might tempt 
a true man. And because he may as well waver upon his own inconstancy as upon 
occasion (and wanton variableness is never restrained but by fear), I hold it 
necessary he be menaced witb a strong war, not by words, but |by musters 
and preparations of forces here, in case the accord proceed not: but none to 
be sent over, lest it disturb the treaty, and make him look to be over-run as 
soon as he hath laid away arms. . . .?° 


The references to the power of fear*® and to the menace of a strong 
war are reminiscent of the “meglio esser temuto che amato” (Prin- 
ctpe, Xv11) and the “medicine forti’”’ (Principe, 111) of the Florentine. 

A Letter to Mr. Secretary Cecil of the year 1602 discusses the means 
whereby the latter can reduce Ireland to civility and justice as well 
as to peace and obedience. To recover the hearts of the Irish people, 
one must consider the points of religion, justice and protection, obli- 
gation and reward. First of all, their religion must be tolerated and 
not persecuted.* As for justice, however, ‘there must be an interim, 
in which the justice must be only summary; the rather, because it is 
fit and safe for a time the country do participate of martial govern- 
ment.’’*? Such, for example, were among the tactics employed by 
Caesar Borgia in pacifying the Romagna (ef. Principe, v11). As for 
obligation and reward, Bacon observes, “‘it is true (no doubt) which 
was anciently said, that a state is contained in two words, Praemium 
and poena.’’*® He was to say the same thing in substance—without 
any reference to antiquity, however—in his Advancement three years 
later (1605): “upon which foundation [that of setting the affection 
of fear against the affection of hope] is erected that excellent use of 
praemium and poena, whereby civil states consist.’”** When he 
wrote this, Bacon must have borne in mind not only the ancients 
but also the chapter which Machiavelli had dedicated to this prob- 
lem in his Discorsi (1, 24): “Le republiche bene ordinate costitui- 
scono premii e pene a’ loro cittadini, né compensono mai |’uno con 
altro.” As for plantations (colonies) and buildings, Bacon states 
that careful choice be made of gracious and well beloved governors 
and undertakers (entrepreneurs), that the places selected should be 
those “fittest for colonies or garrisons, (as well for doubt of the for- 


29 Letters, 11, 99. 

*° Note that this is an evil art not sanctioned by Bacon in his Advancement 
and De Augmentis. See note 15 above. 

3t Letters, 111, 48-49. 

2 Tbid., p. 50. 

33 Loc. cit. 

4 Works, 111, 438; also 1, 736. 
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eigner, as for keeping the country in bridle),” and that the patentees 
should be bound to build in those places alone and to fortify as shall 
be thought convenient. And lastly, Bacon continues, “it followeth 
of course, in countries of new populations, to invite and provoke in- 
habitants by ample liberties and charters.’ This is very much like 
the Roman policy of colonization so strongly advocated by Machia- 
velli (Principe, 111, etc.) and by Spenser following the latter’s ad- 
vice.*? 

The entire question of colonization is more fully treated in Certain 
Considerations touching the Plantation in Ireland, presented to King 
James in 1608. Here Bacon goes beyond Machiavelli and gives us a 
more modern point of view. Naturally, the sending of Englishmen to 
colonize Ireland will help to keep that land in better subjection. But 
more than that, it can serve another purpose: Ireland can absorb 
the surcharge or overflow of people in England and Scotland, a sur- 
charge which “might turn external peace into internal trouble and 
seditions.’’ This double aim of colonization is expressed thus: 

Now what an excellent diversion of this inconvenience [i.e., the surcharge 
of people in Britain] is ministered by God’s providence to your Majesty in this 
plantation of Ireland? wherein so many families may receive sustentations 
and fortunes, and the discharge of them also out of England and Scotland 
may prevent many seeds of future perturbations. ... So shall your Majesty 
in this work have a double commodity, in the avoidance of people here, and in 
making use of them there.** 


After enunciating this principle, Bacon enters into details as to the 
type of undertakers, colonies, prerogatives, commissions, etc.—de- 
tails with which the Florentine political philosopher scarcely ever 
concerns himself. As for the special commission in charge of the 
Irish plantation, Bacon insists that its members “should for cer- 
tain times reside and abide in some habitable town of Ireland near in 
distance to the country where the plantation shall be. . . . ’’** As to 
the colonists themselves, they must not settle sparsim but in towns, 
which ‘‘will be a means to secure the country against future perils, 
in case of any revolt and defection: for by a slight fortification of no 
great charge, the danger of any attempts of kierns and sword-men 
may be prevented. .. . ’’4° These realistic suggestions, so like those 


% Letters, ut, 51. 

% Loc. cit. 

87 Spenser, Complete Works, rx, 190 et seq. 
38 Letters, tv, 118. 

89 Thid., p. 123. 

40 Tbhid., p. 125. 
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in Spenser’s Veuwe, have their basis in Machiavelli’s doctrines, par- 
ticularly those set forth in the Principe (111) ;“ for Ireland was an ex- 
cellent example of a “provincia disforme di lingua, di costumi e di or- 
dini” so far as England was concerned. Naturally, Machiavelli, 
Spenser, and Bacon do not conform in every detail, but they all 
realized the fundamental wisdom of the Roman policy of coloniza- 
tion. 

Another important problem which received much attention from 
Bacon was the naturalization of the Scotch subjects of King James. 
Orsini has already referred to Machiavellian influences in two of 
Bacon’s discourses upon that subject. He neglects to mention, 
however, another writing, the Case of the “‘Post-Nati’’ of Scotland 
(1608), wherein Bacon essays to prove by argument of law that the 
post-nati of Scotland (i.e., those Scots born after the union of the 
two kingdoms) are entitled to be naturalized ipso facto. Here, too, 
although Machiavelli’s name is not specifically mentioned, the 
Roman policy of colonization, which the Florentine championed, is 
advocated as being alone conducive to naturalization.” 

In the History of Henry the Seventh (1622), Bacon repeats some 
of the reflections he had drawn from Machiavelli for his various 
writings on the true greatness of Britain. The occasion for this is 
his discussion of the good effects of the law taking away depopulating 
inclosures and pasturage—a law intended to promote the military 
power of the kingdom: 


For it hath been held by the general opinion of men of best judgment in 
the wars .. . that the principal strength of an army consisteth in the infantry 
or foot. And to make good infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. ... And this is to 
be seen in France and Italy (and some other parts abroad), where in effect all 
is noblesse or peasantry (I speak of people out of towns), and no middle 
people; and therefore no good forces of foot: insomuch as they are enforced to 
employ mercenary bands of Switzers (and the like) for their battalions of 
foot. Whereby also it comes to pass that those nations have much people and 
few soldiers.“ 


4t Machiavelli, Tutte le opere, p. 7: e.g., ““E uno de’ maggiori remedii e pid 
vivi sarebbe che la persona di chi acquista vi andassi ad abitare. ... L’altro 
migliore remedio é mandare colonie in uno o in duo luoghi che sieno quasi 
compedes di quello stato; perché é@ necessario o fare questo o tenervi assai 
gente d’arme e fanti.’”’ Bacon substitutes the commission for “la persona di 
chi acquista” in the first case, but agrees entirely with Machiavelli in the 
second case. 

“ Orsini, op. cit., p. 47. See also notes 7, 12 above. 

48 Works, vu, 661. 

“ Works, vi, 95. 
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In the speech of Henry VII favoring a war with France, we also find 
this statement: “France hath much people, and few soldiers: they 
have no stable bands of foot. Some good horse they have, but those 
are forces which are least fit for a defensive war, where the actions 
are in the assailant’s choice.’ In the Principe (x11, x111) and in the 
Discorsi (1, 43; 11, 18, 20), Machiavelli had stressed the importance 
of infantry and the use of native soldiers instead of mercenaries; 
whereas in the Ritratto di cose di Francia he had pointed out that 
France has good horse (genti d’armz), but poor and few foot soldiers, 
and must hence resort to the use of Swiss and German mercenaries. 

Further reference to the Discorsi is made by Bacon in An Offer to 
the King of a Digest to be made of the Laws of England (1623). Like 
Machiavelli, the English thinker realizes the necessity for good laws 
and lawgivers, but his is not only the interest of the political philos- 
opher but also that of the professional lawyer. For whereas the 
Florentine is almost exclusively concerned with ordinz, institutions, 
and bodies of law, Bacon often turns his interest to specific laws, 
ordinances or statutes.“ Nevertheless, they both agree that good 
laws and good arms are the foundations of great states. Bacon notes 
in this Offer to the King that among the seven kings of Rome, four 
were lawgivers, and then adds: “For it is most true that a discourser 
of Italy [Machiavelli] saith: There was never state so well swaddled in 
the infancy as the Roman was, by the virtue of their first Kings. Which 
was a principal cause of the wonderful growth of that state in after- 
times.’’4? The reference is obviously to Discorsi, 1, 19; but whereas 
Bacon lays stress upon the importance of the lawgivers among the 
kings of Rome, Machiavelli’s emphasis is upon the warriors. He 
states that after the lawgiver Numa, Rome definitely needed a mar- 
tial king: ‘‘E certamente si pud stimare che se Roma sortiva per 
terzo suo re un uomo che non sapesse con le armi renderle la sua 
riputazione, non arebbe mai poi, 0 con grandissima difficulta, potuto 
pigliare piede, né fare quegli effetti ch’ella fece.’’*8 

Bacon and Machiavelli both assert that nations should profess 
arms as their principal honor and occupation.*® They both justify of- 


% Tbhid., p. 119. 
“© For example, in such writings as Mazims of the Law, Use of the Law, 


Reading on the Statute of Uses, various Arguments of Law, Ordinances in 


Chancery, etc.: see Works, vu. 
‘7 Letters, vu, 360. 


*8 Machiavelli, T'utte le opere, p. 89. 
‘* Works, v1, 449 (Essay xxx). Cf. also Principe and Discorsi, passim. 
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fensive war and conquest; but whereas the Florentine sanctions 
them unreservedly, the Englishman does so only with qualification. 
For Bacon, “‘a just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lawful cause of war ’’*** For Machiavelli, “E cosa 
veramente molto naturale e ordinaria desiderare di acquistare; e 
sempre, quando gli uomini lo fanno che possono, saranno laudati o 
non biasimati....’*° In the Considerations touching a War with 
Spain (1624), Bacon advises nations “to be in perpetual watch that 
the states about them should neither by approach nor by increase 
of dominion . . . have it in their power to hurt or annoy the states 
they serve: and whensoever any such cause did but appear, straight- 
ways to buy it out with a war, and never to take up peace at credit 
and upon interest.’’®' Compare this counsel with the following state- 
ment in the Principe (111): “‘Perd e’ Romani, vedendo discosto gli 
inconvenienti, vi rimediorno sempre; e non li lasciorno mai seguire 
per fuggire una guerra, perché sapevono che la guerra non si leva, ma 
si differisce a vantzggio di altri... .’? These comparisons—and 
there are others—demonstrate the similarity of attitude of both 
writers toward war and empire. It must be remembered, however, 
that if Bacon does not go so far as Machiavelli, it is partly because 
he is writing for the powerful Protestant England and not the cor- 
rupt divided Italy. 

As a result of this examination, it is apparent that there are 
more traces of Machiavellian thought in Bacon’s works than hith- 
erto supposed. There are cases of borrowing mostly repetitious 
of ideas and examples already quoted elsewhere in Bacon, although 
applied to different situations. To recapitulate, they are: 1) two 
new applications of the law of “ritorno ai prinefpi’” to religion; 2) 
the advocacy of the Roman policy of colonization for Ireland, with 
a new reference to Scotland; 3) the attribution of the greatness of 
Rome to the “virtue” of the first kings; 4) the references to the im- 
portance of infantry and the use of native soldiers, as well as men- 
tion of the fact that the French do not make good infantrymen. En- 
tirely new, however, are the cases of borrowing in the Letter of Ad- 
vice to Queen Elizabeth and the emphasis upon good laws and 
legislators. In addition, there are possible borrowings and general 


4% Ibid., 421 (Essay x1x). 

50 Machiavelli, op. cit., p. 9 (Principe, 111). 

51 Letters, vil, 477. See also Works, v1, 420 (Essay x1x, “Of Empire’’). 
8 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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resemblances: e.g., the allusions to the necessity of the use of premi 
and pene on the part of the state, the recommendations for the 
pacification of Ireland, and the attitude toward war and conquest. 
It is to be further noted that with the aid of Machiavellian princi- 
ples, Bacon gave advice to King James upon three of the weightiest 
problems confronting him upon his accession: the naturalization of 
his Scotch subjects (already referred to by Richter and Orsini), the 
reduction and colonization of Ireland, and the settlement of the 
controversies of the Church of England. 

This essay would not be complete, however, without some refer- 
ence to other general similarities between Bacon and Machiavelli: 
the special importance attached to the example of Roman gov- 
ernment, the use of illustrations derived from both Roman and 
contemporary history, the use of comparisons peculiar to Machia- 
velli and other Italians, and finally, the use of certain words with 
their particular Italian—often Machiavellian—acceptation. 

Like Machiaveili, Bacon and those of his contemporaries who 
had studied the Florentine—e.g., Gabriel Harvey, Spenser, Raleigh— 
felt that Rome was the “exemplar state,” the model to be imitated 
by all modern states that would attain to greatness.** Machiavelli 
could only hope and pray that Italy would some day be delivered 
by a prince well versed in the lessons afforded by Roman history. 
His English brethren were more fortunate. Their land was on the 
road to greatness, and they felt that it could some day well sustain 
comparison with Rome if it emulated the example of Roman his- 
tory. Bacon and his-compatriots drew countless instances from the 
history of Rome to illustrate their works; and to these Roman ex- 
amples they felt impelled to add those from contemporary history, 
as Machiavelli had done. Bacon himself uses at times the same 
illustrations as the Florentine. In discussing the naturalization of 
the Scotch, he refers to Florence and Pisa, ‘‘which city of Pisa being 
united with Florence, but not endued with the benefit of Naturaliza- 
tion, upon the first light of foreign assistance by the expedition of 
Charles the eighth of France into Italy, did revolt, though it be since 
again re-united and incorporated.’’** They both make much of the 

53 Bacon, Works and Letters, passim; Harvey, Works, ed. by A. B. Grosart 


(London, 1884, 3 vols.), passim; Spenser’s Veue; Raleigh’s Cabinet Council and 
Mazims of State (in Works, London, Dodsley, 1751, 2 vols.). 

4 Letters, 11, 320. Cf. Principe, v, where Machiavelli gives Pisa as the ex- 
ample of a state accustomed to liberty and ready to rebel against Florence 
at the slightest opportunity, and then concludes ‘‘tale che la pid sicura via 
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example of the six virtuous emperors of Rome;** they both mention 
the severe proceeding of Brutus against his own sons, the example 
of Solon and Croesus, Charles the Bold’s defeat at Granson, etc. 

In both Machiavelli and Bacon, the state is often likened to the 
human organism. Just as the body cannot be healthy without exer- 
cise, so the state cannot be healthy without a foreign war. The weak- 
nesses of the state are like the diseases of the individual, and both 
require medicines or remedies. The state, like the human body, must 
purge its humors from time to time, and so forth.5? Furthermore, the 
state is compared to a tree. If it would grow and be strong and pros- 
perous, its branches and boughs must be proportionate to its stem. 
Such was the case with Rome, which was liberal of naturalization 
towards strangers, but not with the Spartans, who would not admit 
their confederates to be incorporate with them, and ‘“‘when they 
did spread, and their boughs were becomen too great for their stem, 
they became a windfall upon the sudden.’’®* 

And finally, we note certain words which Bacon uses with the 
peculiar acceptation of their Italian equivalents in Machiavelli. 
“Virtue” and “virtuous” have at times the meaning of the Machia- 
vellian virtad and virtuoso.*® Other examples are “‘orders’’ (cf. ordini), 
“regiment” (cf. reggimento), “colour” (cf. colore), “respects” (cf 
rispettz), “humours” (cf. umorz), “ill talent’ (ef. mal talento), etc.®° 





[i.e., to assure oneself of such states] é spegnerle o abitarvi’’: Tutte le opere, p- 
12. 

55 Discorsi, 1, 10; Works, 1, 471-472 and 1, 303-306. 

561) Discorsi, 11, 3; Works, i, 730 and 111, 431; 2) Discorsi, 1, 10; Works, 1, 
795; 111, 469; v1, 446; vi, 55; and Letters, 111, 323; 3) Discorsi, 1, 10; Works, 
vu, 57. 

57 Such similes are frequent not only in the works of Bacon and Machiavelli 
but also in those of Guicciardini and others. 

58 Works, v1, 447-448. Abbott noted the similarity between this passage and 
Discorsi, 11, 3, but he neglected to point out that it is also to be found with 
little alteration both in the De Augmentis (Works, 1, 796-797) and in Of the 
True Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain (Works, vu, 52). 

5° For example, “virtue” applied to the first kings of Rome: Letters, vi, 
360; “virtue” applied to Augustus and Julius Caesar: Works, 11, 455; “‘virtu- 
ous” in the Essays (Works, v1, 406): ““Those that are first raised to nobility 
are commonly more virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants” (italics 
ours). 
6° For examples of “orders” in the sense of ordini (institutions, bodies of 
law), see Works, 111, 326, 327; “regiment” for reggimento (polity, government), 
see Works, 111, 262, 307, 340; “colour” for colore (pretense), see Works, 111, 
463 et seq.; “respects” for rispetti (consideration), see Works, v1, 405; “‘hu- 
mours” for umori, see Works and Letters, passim; “‘ill talent’”’ for mal talento 
(evil disposition, malice), see Works, v1, 89. An interesting phrase of possible 
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But some of these words are also used by Harvey and Raleigh. For 
instance, just as their Italian equivalents are used by Guicciardini, 
Sarpi, Botero, and other writers known to Bacon and his contem- 
poraries. It would hence be fool-hardy to contend that Machiavelli 
influenced Bacon’s vocabulary. Nevertheless, there remains the pos- 
sibility that as he wrote Bacon recalled important keywords of the 
Florentine and unconsciously transferred their meaning to the ex- 
isting English cognates.* The problem is a very delicate one and is 
susceptible of further elaboration. All we need say here is that it 
matters little whether Machiavelli did or did not exert such an in- 
fluence upon Bacon. Even without it the Englishman’s debt to the 
“Segretario fiorentino” is a very impressive one indeed. 
VincENT LUCIANI 


The College of the City of New York 





Italian (if not Machiavellian or Guicciardinian origin may be aljso “in my 
(his, their) particular’ [nel mio (suo, loro) particulare: i.e., in my (his, their) 
own private interest], which occurs somewhat frequently in Bacon: e.g., 
Works, 111, 266, v1, 411; Letters, 111, 325, rv, 55, v1, 233, ete. With the exception 
of “colour,” all these terms (in their Baconian sense) are obsolete: cf. Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

6! This seems true in the case of “virtue’’ and “respects.’’ Of the three ex- 
amples that the O.F.D. lists of the obsolete use of the latter in the sense of 
rispettt, one is taken from Bacon’s Essays and another from Dacre’s transla- 


tion of the Principe. 
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aor qualche aspetto, specialmente per la letteratura scientifica 
naturalistica da cui dipende -gli si rif& spesso esplicitamente 
ad Alberto di Sassonia, a Buridano e agli altri fisici medievali e che 
non manca di lasciare in lui qualche traccia di positivismo- si pud 
porre Leonardo tra gli antiumanisti meglio che in altri campi. Ma 
é certo classificazione assai inadatta: genio veramente universale, 
versato in ogni disciplina: scienziato, pittore, scultore, matematico, 
scopritore grandissimo nella meccanica, nell’idraulica, nell’anatomia, 
spirito rifuggente da ogni regola, ribelle ad ogni scuola, aperto a 
tutte le suggestioni della mente e dei sensi, temperamento estrema- 
mente irrequieto e sfuggente, singolare anche negli atteggiamenti 
pratici, egli é certamente un genio isolato nel secolo e un poco in 
tutta la storia dello spirito. 

Egli si riconobbe ‘‘omo sanza lettere,’”’ non sappiamo se spinto 
pid dalla volonta di differenziarsi dalla turba dei vuoti letterati o 
dall’orgoglio della propria volonta di ricercatore. E’ perd presumi- 
bile che alluda un poco a se stesso e al fatto che egli era restato fuori 
della platonica rete del Ficino il suo breve apologo: “La rete che soleva 
pigliare i pesci, fu presa e portata via dal furore dei pesci.”’ 

E certo anche il suo spirito era troppo volto all’esterno, allo 
studio delle cose e alla ricerca delle cause del loro essere e del loro 
mutare, perché questo non significasse allontanamento dal mondo 
pid propriamente umano e delle sue esigenze etiche e religiose. Cosi 
egli poté anche orgogliosamente affermare: ‘Io scopro alli uomini 
l’origine prima e forse seconda della loro seconda cagione di loro 
essere’; e trovare nel moto Il’origine della vita: “il moto é causa di 
ogni vita.” 

La sua opinione intorno alla immortalita dell’anima é assai dubbia, 
e mancano del tutto nella sua opera i pensieri e le ansie della re- 
ligione. E’ anche vero perd che é in lui una esaltazione veramente 
alta e fervida della divinita della mente umana e della sua capacita 
di dominare la natura (“lo corpo nostro -egli dice -é sottoposto al 
cielo e lo cielo é sottoposto allo spirito”) e di creare con l’arte 
“divina” cose pid varie e durature e belle di quelle che sono in natura. 

Il fatto é che Leonardo é assolutamente indipendente rispetto ad 
ogni forma di pensiero precostituito: in parte forse per l’ambizione 
della propria originalitaé, ma pid che altro per una tendenza innata 
del suo spirito. Egli si trova di fronte al mondo e all’uomo con 
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l’animo di chi deve riscoprire per suo conto tutte le verita, anche 
quelle che paiono indubitabili e acquisite, e rifare tutte le esperienze, 
anche le pit elementari. Pare che egli non si fidi che della sua mente 
e della sua “sperienzia,” o che si trovi in un mondo in cui tutto é da 
rifare. Da questo la sua ansia di conoscenze, |’attenzione tesa al 
variare dell’universo e dell’uomo, la sua inesauribile curiosita. Il 
punto centrale della sua vita é appunto questa “‘bramosa voglia di 
vedere la gran copia delle varie e strane forme fatte dalla artificiosa 
natura.” 

E non si tratta mai della vera fredda osservazione dello scienziato: 
il suo é un vedere, un ascoltare di poeta e di scienziato insieme; é, 
diremmo, |’osservazione del fanciullo che ammira stupito e vuol 
sapere e fantastica intorno ad ogni cosa veduta come se tutto |’uni- 
verso fosse sconosciuto e misterioso, e cerca con i mezzi rudimentali 
di cui dispone, ma con una sagacia e una tenacia senza fine, le ragioni 
prime e ultime di ogni fatto. Ed é davvero, la sua, una vista gioiosa, 
un fanciullesco e ammirato stupore dinanzi alla bellezza del mondo, 
alle meraviglie ‘‘per la veduta delle quali l’anima sta contenta nelle 
umane carceri,”’ alla luce (“‘guarda il lume e considera la sua bel- 
lezza,”’ egli dice a se stesso), agli “innumerevoli simulacri” che si 
riflettono dalle “innumerabili onde,” al vento e all’infinito variare 
delle nuvole e alle loro misteriose figure, alle strane immagini che 
crea l’umido sui muri, alla mobilita dell’occhio, al paesaggio dolce o 
selvaggio. EK innumerevoli volte le spiegazioni che egli trova scaturi- 
scono dal suo fantasticare davanti all’ascoso mistero delle cose. 

Sono specialmente gli elementi in moto che attraggono i suoi sensi 
e la sua intelligenza: il vento, la fiamma, l’acqua. Ogni volta l’atteg- 
giamento di Leonardo é insieme contemplazione estetica e curiosita 
scientifica; la domanda si fonde con l’incantata visione (“la luna 
densa e grave, densa e grave come sta la luna?’’); la definizione 
scientifica si muta in immagine poetica (“il foco distrugge ogni 
sofistico cioé lo inganno e sol mantiene la verita cioé l’oro” .. . 
‘oro, vero figliol del sole’). Molto in questa tendenza del Vinci a 
vedere i fenomeni naturali per immagini e per fantasie é dovuto 
all’influsso degli scienziati e alchimisti medievali che concepivano le 
forze chimiche e meccaniche come misteriosi processi animati, e 
spiegavano i singoli accadimenti con complicate fantasie; sappiamo 
che é molto stretto il legame che lo lega ai filosofi e scienziati me- 
dievali. Per certi aspetti egli é l’ultimo di essi. E all’animazione della 
natura erano ispirati i libri dei neoplatonici che il Ficino aveva 
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tradotti e divulgati e che Leonardo mostra di non ignorare. Ma in 
lui, che volle essere decisamente contrario alle fantasie della scienza 
medievale e a tutto cid che non é frutto di esperienza, é veramente e 
specialmente il senso poetico che ispira accostamenti e immagini e 
desta il perenne poetico dialogo con le cose. 

C’era, dicevamo, qualcosa di fanciullesco, di un prodigioso fan- 
ciullo nella infinita capacita di ammirare e di interrogare del Vinci, 
nel moto della intelligenza sempre desta, nell’instancabile raccogliere 
appunti e ambire a sempre nuove opere a progettare, come -é stato 
detto—se la sua vita non avesse dovuto mai aver termine. Come un 
fanciullo era attratto dai paesaggi strani e paurosi di roccie e picchi 
erosi, di grotte tenebrose; di nature disfatte dalle acque o dalle 
tenere visioni del ‘‘verde bellissimo, lustro,”’ degli alberi irraggiati 
dal sole e dalle malinconiche penombre (“grandissima grazia d’om- 
bre e di lumi s’aggiunge alli visi di quelli che siedono sulle porte di 
quelle abitazioni che sono scure. .. . E di questa tale rappresenta- 
zione e aumentazione d’ombre e di lumi il viso acquista bellezza’’). 
C’é in lui, che pure fu dotato di una straordinaria forza corporea, 
una tenera e delicata emotivita quasi femminea, che lo porta ad 
amare le velature dei colori e la levita dei suoni e le diafane traspa- 
renze. Sopra tutto egli non conosce ancora il sentimento: la sua anima 
é fresca e ingenua davanti alle bellezze dell’universo o agli spettacoli 
grandiosi e terrificanti; é turbata, solo dal mistero della morte. 

Per questo la sua—quella che ritroviamo negli innumerevoli ap- 
punti, nelle rapide bellisime descrizioui e rappresentazioni—é una 
poesia pura, scevra da qualsiasi emozione o turbamento sentimen- 
tale, intesa ad una visione di pure linee e colori, cosi come la pittura 
—nella quale egli fu non meno grande e pid’ compiuto artista—ci da 
la rappresentazione di un mondo distaccato da ogni affetto umano, 
di figure e paesaggi di una vaga, quasi astratta bellezza. In verita 
la sua vita spirituale, la sua opera di scrittore e di pittore sono 
imperniate sulle esclusive reazioni di una sensibilita e di una intelli- 
genza mobilissime; ignorano del tutto le tempeste delle passioni, le 
vicende politiche, le dolcezze o le tristezze del sentimento. Nella 
infinita massa dei suoi scritti ed appunti non troviamo nulla che ci 
dica di lui, della sua vita, dei suoi sentimenti, delle sue vicende 
spirituali. E le sue figure sono quasi asessuali; come il S. Giovannino 
sfuma in una morbidezza quasi femminea, cos? la femminilita resta 
un mistero per lui: quello della Gioconda, il suo quadro pit famoso. 
Pare, anche, che l’individuo particolare con le sue passioni e il moto 
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personale del suo spirito gli sfugga, che si allontani dalla sua visione 
e acquisti un tono universale, diremmo impersonale, si o trasferisca, 
come la stessa Gioconda, in una realta infinitamente lontana, senza 
peso. 

Egli stesso vive al di qua della realta umana, in un mondo in cui 
l’amore e |’odio, la gioia e il dolore restano dimenticati, assorbiti 
nell’eterna vicenda delle cose, in una trasparenza di sogno. Pare che 
solo i suoni, i colori, la luce, la ‘‘proporzionata armonia,”’ il gioco 
della ragione lo riguardino; anche quando egli deve, nel Cenacolo, 
rappresentare la immensa tragedia umana di Cristo, é il movimento 
delle figure e il gioco delle luci che specialmente lo interessa: vera- 
mente pare che per lui la vita, almeno quella dipinta, si esaurisca 
nel moto (‘il moto é causa di ogni vita’’). La parola che egli pit 
spesso si rivolge é: descrivi. 

Per questo egli é anche potuto apparire freddo e sfuggente o 
misterioso, e si pud parlare di un suo pit vero antiumanesimo: uomo 
senza lettere, senza storia, egli vive solo della sua intelligenza e del 
gioco della sensibilita, lontano da ogni preoccupazione morale, in una 
fase di estrema innocenza, in una deserta solitudine impenetrabile 
ai nostri occhi umani. D’Annunzio forse gli pud essere accostato, un 
D’Annunzio privo della ossessionante sessualita. Ma é infinitamente 
pid pura, pit sincera in Leonardo la parola, pid serena, senza sfoghi, 
l’immagine; pit arduo, aurorale, pit cerebrale il clima di lirica con- 
templazione. 

Certo é assai difficile isolare nella infinita quantita di appunti di 
ogni genere, di ogni disciplina, che egli ci ha lasciati, brani di lirica 
compiuta. Ma infinite immagini e rappresentazioni (ricordiamo 
quella apocalittica: ‘“vedeasi la oscura e nebulosa aria essere com- 
battuta dal corso di diversi venti. . . . Dintorno vedeasi le antiche 
piante diradicate e strascinate ... vedeasi le ruine dei monti... 
vedeasi le grandi ramificazioni delle gran quercie, cariche d’omini, 
esser portate per l’aria....E sopra queste maladizioni si vedea 
l’aria coperta di oscuri nuvoli, divisi dalli serpeggianti moti delle 
infuriate saette del cielo, alluminando or qua or 1a infralla oscurita 
delle tenebre’’; 0 quella per le ossa di un mostro fossile: ““O quante 
volte furono vedute le impaurite schiere dei dalfini e dei gran tonni 
fuggire da l’impia tua furia.” . . . ) ci testimoniano di un animo lirico 
veramente puro e ci si rivelano, qualcuno ha detto, dei veri Canti. 

Assai suggestive sono anche alcune delle molte favolette natura- 
listiche che egli scrisse. E non é da credere che i suoi scritti siano 
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nati tutti in forma di appunti pid o meno frettolosi e improvvisati. 
Molte volte l’elaborazione letteraria, rivelataci da infinite corre- 
zioni e rifacimenti, fu sapientissima e cosciente; cosi come fu con- 
sapevole il suo lungo sforzo inteso ad affinare—anche, forse, per rea- 
zione al latino umanistico—la lingua volgare. E in verita per questo 
rispetto egli fu tutt’altro che uomo senza lettere: come i suoi studi 
scientifici si ricollegano alle ricerche e al pensiero medievale, cosi 
gli furono per molta parte noti i libri che gli umanisti traducevano 
dall’antico, e gli fu sempre caro, sappiamo, il leggere. 

Un suo apologo dice: ‘‘Felici fien quelli che presteranno orecchi 
alle parole dei morti—leggere le bone opere e osservarle’’; e un altro 
che echeggia il Ficino: “I corpi senz’anima (i libri) ci daranno con le 
lor sentenzie precetti utili al ben morire.”’ 

Vero é perd che questi libri non influirono quasi in nulla sul suo 
spirito o non gli valsero come esperienza umana: tra l’altro la morte 


resto sempre un pauroso mistero per lui. 





Rocco MonTANO 
Universita di Napoli 











MICHAEL ANGELO’S POETRY IN 
ENGLISH VERSE: II 


ADDENDA TO THE INVENTORY,” AND Cross INDEX 


Charles Lyell 


1 Quanto dirne sen dee Justly to speak his praise 
2 Dal mondo scese From earth descending”* 


In his The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri ... Italian and English, London, 
1840, pp. 457, 459. Blank verse. Not seen. 
James Glassford 
1 Giunto é gia’l corso Now my fair bark 


In his Lyrical Compositions, selected from the Italian Poets, with translations, 
2nd ed., greatly enlarged, Edinburgh, 1846 (apparently not in 1834 ed.). Not 
seen; reprinted in anon. review in Edinburgh Review, Lxxxiv, 1846, p. 113, 
with the statement that this is the only M. A. poem in the book.?? 


Richard Henry Wilde 


1 Per molti, Donna Thousands and thousands 
2 Grato m’é’l sonno ’Tis well to sleep 
3 Dal mondo scese He from our world 


In his Specimens of the Lyric Writers of Italy, MS. unfinished at his death in 








*% For the majority of the addenda I am obliged to Drs. Beall, Oregon 
(Wilde); Orsini, Florence (Lyell, Tomlinson) and Treves, New York (Foster, 
Harford, Black, and—indirectly—Glassford). Errata in previous inventory 
(Italica, xxu1, 1945, 180-195, hereafter cited as 1945’): Harford 21 was 
falsely identified as a translation of Ohimé, che pur pensando; it is actually 
from Ohimé, ch’io son tradito, another stanza of the same canzone. Longfellow 
1-8 were not first printed in his Keramos, 1877, but in 1878 in Perkins’ book 
and Longfellow’s Keramos and other Poems. The 1877 book, printed in an 
edition of six copies, was not identical with the 1878 one as I assumed, but 
contained the title poem only. (Cf. L. 8. Livingston, A Bibliography of the 
first editions in book form of .. . Longfellow, New York, 1908, p. 95. ) This also 
corrects an implication in note 17. 

* Cf. Taylor 33. (Dr. Orsini’s note.) 

*7 The first four lines reprinted in an unsigned article (by Henry F. Holt, 
cf. Steinmann-Wittkower sub voce) in conjunction with two other fragments 
of three and four lines, which are prose transliterations divided into lines with 
inversions. The group of three are preceded by a reference to M. A. ’s “son- 
nets, a translation of which has been admirably made in English by Mr. 
Glassford.’’ This is perhaps ambiguous as to whether the translations quoted 
are Glassford’s, but there is nothing to suggest that some are and some not. 
However, the character of the other two fragments, in contrast to the marked 
finish of Glassford’s sonnet, confirms the 1846 reviewer’s statement that he 
did only the one. Others he had done would hardly have been omitted from 
the “greatly enlarged’”’ second edition of his books, and he died a few weeks 
after its publication. (H. Holt in Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S., tv, 1867, p. 315.) 
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1847; the translations in it extracted and first published in C. Beall, Un 
Italofilo americano di cent’anni fa: Richard Henry Wilde, Bergamo, 1939, pp. 
32-33.%8 

Mrs. Jonathan Foster 


1 Grato m’é’l sonno Happy am I 
2 Giunto é gia’l corso Now in frail bark 
3 Se con lo stile If with the chisel 


Blank verse. In her translation of Vasari’s Lives, 1st ed. 1850-1853; v, 275, 
301, 315 of 1883 reprint. Most accessible in the selected Vasari with the 
Foster translation, Lives of seventy of the most eminent painters . . . ed. Blash- 
field and Hopkins, New York, 1896, fourth printing 1911. 


John H. Harford 
29 Grato m’é’l sonno While power unjust 
In his op. cit., 1, 31 (omitted by error from previous list). 
Susan and Joanna Horner 
1 Grato m’é’l sonno Welcome is sleep 
Uses pre-1863 version. In their Walks in Florence, London, 1873, 1, 144. 
Charles Tomlinson 
1 Non ha l’ottimo artista Hid in the marble 


In his The Sonnet: its origin, structure, and place in poetry, with original transla- 
tions, London, 1874, p. 7. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
9 Grato m’é’l sonno Grateful to me is sleep; to be 


Recited in his dramatic poem Michael Angelo: a fragment, Part Third, u1, 
written 1874, published in Atlantic Monthly, 1883, thence in Poetical Works, 
ed. cit., v1, 146. Uses pre-1863 version. 


Charles Christopher Black** 
1 Grato m’e’l sonno Grateful to me is sleep, stone 


Uses pre-1863 version. In his Michael Angelo, London, 1875, p. 53. 


John La Farge 
1 Grato m’e’l sonno Grateful is sleep, but more 


Uses pre-1863 version. In an article in McClure’s, 1902 (not seen); reprinted in 


28 This pamphlet consists of the translations and an article of the same title 
(reprinted from Bergomum, 1939, no. 2) q. v. for further references on Wilde. 
His are the earliest American versions of any extensiveness, being preceded 
by one prose jotting in Emerson’s journal. 

29 The many other translations in this book are borrowed from numerous 
sources, as the author acknowledges, (cf. also Steinmann-Wittkower, sub voce, 
and 1945, note 2) but this is neither acknowledged nor traceable. It would be 
normal for a writer who borrowed otherwise to try his hand at these famous 
four lines. 
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his Great Masters, New York, 1903, p. 44. The relation of this translation to 
the older ones of other poems used in the article is evidently like that in C. C. 


Black’s book. 


Anonymous translator working for Emil Ludwig*® 


1 Vo’ sol del mio morir To Phoebus, deathless light™ 
2 Ora in sul destro Now the right foot, and now 
3 La carne terra” The flesh is turned to dust 


In Three Titans (Michael Angelo—Rembrandt—Beethoven) by Emil Ludwig? 
English ed., 1930, pp. 90, 114, 121; reprints to 1938. Also (p. 78) lines 5-14 of 
La ragion meco, of which lines 1-2 and 7-9 appear in prose on p. 107; other 
prose fragments pp. 106, 118. The unusual manipulation and remoteness from 
the texts is doubtless the result of the intermediate German combined with 
the “popularizing” attitude. 
Jefferson Fletcher 
1 Gli occhi miei Mine eyes, desirous 


In his Literature of the Italian Renaissance, New York, 1934, pp. 211-212; also 
parts of other poems, the longest being eleven lines of the sonnet Da che con- 
cetto (pp. 212-213). 


Anna Maria Ascoli 
1 Non ha l’ottimo The greatest artist has 


In Poems, New York, 1941, by Anna Maria Armi (pseud.), p. 135. 


Creighton Gilbert 


2 Non ha l’ottimo The excellent artist 
3 Veggio coi bei Your beautiful eyes 
4 Siccome per levar Lady, it is the taking off 
5 Beati voi che su You blest, who high 
6 Se’l mio rozzo martello The rough hammer I have 
7 Giunt’é gid’l corso My course of living 
8 Negli anni molti In many years 
9 Tho gia fatto I’ve got myself 
10 Caro m’e’l sonno I’m glad I’m sleeping 


In an anthology, Literary Sources of Art History, ed. Elizabeth Holt, Prince- 
ton, 1947.% 


°° The translating of Ludwig’s biographies is normally done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Eden Paul, but their names then appear on the title page. A spokesman 
for G. P. Putnam’s Sons “cannot give the information” and suggests that 
Ludwig may have it. 

31 A translation of five lines, in the order 56123, of this six-line capitolo 
fragment. 

% This very remote translation of one of the fifty Cecchino Bracci epigrams 
is hesitantly identified as La carne terra. In this case it would be basically 


inaccurate. 
8 Galley proof of this publication has been corrected and returned. 
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CROSS INDEX 


Italic entries are to these addenda; Roman are to 1945. The translator’s name 

followed by x means that the translation is not listed but only alluded to (i.e. 

is a prose or fragmentary version) in the text under his name or in the place 

cited in parentheses. ‘‘S & H” followed by a number indicates that the poem 

is one of the seventy-seven finished sonnets in Guasti’s text,* all of them trans- 

lated, with Guasti’s numeration preserved, by Symonds and Hall (except that 

Hall omitted no. 31, so that e.g. ““S & H 43” is no. 43 in Guasti and Symonds 

! but 42 in Hall.) Since these are complete sets, and bulky, I did not list them 

in 1945; the references are directly to their books. On one further character 

of the cross index, cf. 1945, note 4. 

A che pit debb’io S(not H; cf. supra) 31 Newell 54 Mayer & Pears x 
(note 2) 

Al cor di zolfoS & H17 Newell 55 

Al zucchero, allamula S& HY 

Allalta tua lucente Pike 47 Newell 40 

Alla terra la terra Cheney 20 

Amore é un concetto Cheney 8 Newell 25 

Amor, la tua belta Butler x (note 2) 

Amor, se tu se’ Dio Taylor 21 Pike 21 Channing 5 Newell 50 

Ancor che’l cor gia Foscolo3 Taylor 16 Bunnett 3 Cheney 2 Symonds 
82 

Appena in terra (pre-1863 version) Appena prima 

Appena prima Taylor31 8S &H8 

Arder solea dentro (pre-1863 version) Arder solea nel freddo 

Arder solea nel freddo Hail 83 

Beati voi che su. Taylor 15 Pike 4 Bridges x Newell 36 Lucchi6 Gil- 
bert 5 

Ben fu temprando Symonds 83 

Ben mi dove 8&H63 Pike 56 

Ben posson gli occhi Taylor13 S &H23 Channing 6 

Ben pué talor Wordsworth 1 Taylor6 S & H60 Pike 55 Robb 2 

Ben sara’l fiero Pike 49 

Ben sarien doleci Wordsworth 4 Foscolo1 Harford 26 

Bracci epigrams: Cheney 9-21 Norton2-6 Ker5 Robb9 Ludwig 3 

Carico d’anni Taylor 29 Harford 23 8S & H 70 

Caro m’?’l sonno Wordsworth 7 Parsons 1 Emerson 1 Symonds 80 
Anonymous 1 Pike 44 Trollope1 Channing1 Story 1 Kerl Newell 
23 Trail 1 Hall 86 Grinnell-Milne 10 Davies 1 Lucchi 7 Wilde 2 
Foster 2 Harford 29 Horner 1 Longfellow 9 Black 1 La Farge Gilbert 10 

Chi é@ quel che Harford 1 Pike 13 Newell 44 Grinnell-Milne 8 

Chi non vuol delle Cheney 7 

Chiunque nasce Bernhoff2 Dole 1 Radford x (note 2) 


{ Col fuoco il fabbro (pre-1863 version) Non piv che’l foco 
Col sol de’ Bracct Norton 5 

} Colui che fece Bunnett 10 S&H41 Pike 33 Newell 60 
Colui che tutto fe’ Butler x (note 2) 


Com’ aré dunque ardire Taylor9 Pike 48 
Com’ avré mai virtute (pre-1863 version) Com’ ard dunque ardire 


#* On the incompleteness of the Guasti canon itself, cf. 1945, note 14. 
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Com’esser, donna, pud Taylor 17 Harford 13 8S & H 17 Longfellow 5 
Pike 26 Ker4 Newell 4 

Come portato ho gid Pike 16 

Come pudé esser ch’io Harford 2 Pike 6 Newell 42 

Condotto da molt’'anni Taylor 32 Bunnett 12 Ker 8 Robb 10 Butler x 
(note 2) 

Credo, perc’ ancor Pike 9 

Da maggior luce Cheney 23 

Da che concetto MS. variant Se ben concetto 

Dal ciel discese Southey 2 Taylor 33 Harford 15 Cheney3 S&H 1 
Pike 23 Leal Newelll Everett2 Grinnell-Milne 12 Elton1 Lucchi 
4 Rendell2 Lyell2 Wilde 3 

Dal dolce pianto 8S & H 49 

Dal mondo scese (pre-1863 form) Dal ciel discese 

Deh! dimmi Amor Pike 5 Channing 3 Newell 41 

Deh fammiti veder Cheney 25 S & H 72 Pike 40 Butler x (note 2) 

Deh, serbi, 8’ di me Cheney 9 

Del fiero colpo Symonds 88 Hall 78 

Dell aspra piaga (pre-1863 version) Del fiero colpo 

De’ Bracci nacqui Cheney 19 

D'alirui pietoso S& H21 Newell 53 

Di morte certo 8 & H 69 

Di te conteso, Amor Harford 20 

Dimmi di grazia Taylor7 S&H25 Pike 27 Newell9 Robb7 

Donna, a me vecchio Taylor 23 Howe 1 

Felice spiro 8 & H12 

Forse perché d’altrut 8 & H71_ Lucchi 3 

Fuggite, amanti Hall 79 

Gia piansi e sospirai (pre-1863 version & MS. variant) Ancor che’l cor 

Gia vecchio, e d’anni (pre-1863 version) Donna, a me vecchio 

Giunto 2 gid’l corso Southey 1 Harford 28 Shepherd! S &H65 Anon- 
ymous 2 Longfellow 4 Ker 6 Grinnell-Milne 11 Butler x (note 2) 
Glassford 1 Foster 2 Gilbert 7 

GV infiniti pensier miet Butler x (note 2) Fletcher 1 

Gli occhi miei Harford 3 Pike 2 Bridges 1 Santayana 5 Newell 30 
Robb 1 Butler x (note 2) 

Gli sguardi che Gilbert 1 

Gran ventura qui Cheney 16 

Grato e felice Symonds 78 

Grato m’2’l sonno (pre-1863 version & MS. variant) Caro m’e’l sonno 

Il mio rifugio Santayana 4 

To crederret, se tu (parts of) Channing 8 Bernhoff 1 Radford x (note 2) 

To di te, falso amor (pre-1863 version) Di te conteso, Amor 

Io dicoavoit Newell 24 

To dico che fra noi Newell 47 

I’fu’ Cecchin Cheney 21 Norton 6 

I’fui, gid son Hall 85 

Tho gid fatto S&H5 Gilbert 9 

I’Vho, vostra merce S&H6 

I’mi credetti S&H229 Newell 12 

Io misoncaro S&H19 Newell 5 

I’vo lasso, oilmé Symonds 91 

I’vo pensando (stanza of Io crederrei) 
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L’alma di dentro Cheney 12 Norton 4 

La carne terra Ludwig 3 

La forza d’un bel viso Wordsworth 6 Coleridge 1 Harford 9 Emerson x 
Hall 80 Grinnell-Milne 3 Robb 4 

La nuova alta beliad S& H10 

La ragionmeco S&H39 Newelll6 Ludwig x 

La vita del mioamor Taylor2 Harford 12 S&H28 Chapman6 Santa- 
yana 2 Newellll Ely x (note 3) Grinnell-Milne 6 Robb 15 

Le favole del mondo Bunnett12 S&H66 Pike 38 Butler x (note 2) 

Lezzi, vezzi Pike 22 Newell 52 

Me felice che it tuoi (misreading of MS.) Gratw e felice 

Mentre ch’alla belta Taylor 11 

Mentre che’l mio passato Harford 5 

Mentrei begli occhi Pike 19 

Mentre m’attrista Harford 25 S&H77 Pike 42 

Mestier non era Pike 18 Newell 49 

Molto diletta UHall 82 Grinnell-Milne 5 

Negli anni molti Newell 32 Robb3 Gilbert 8 

Nel dolced’una S&H7 

Nella memoria Newell 65 

Nel mio ardente Pike 7 

Noné pit bassaovil Taylor30 Pennelll WHarford22 S&H67 Pike 39 

Non é sempre di colpa Cheney1 S&H53 Pike 36 Lucchi 2 

Non 2 senza periglio Pike 20 

Non fur menlietit S & H 76 

Non ha Vottimo artista’ Taylorx Parsonsx Harford 14 Emerson2 S& 
H15 Longfellow 1 Pike 52 Ker3 Newell 3 Grinnell-Milne 1 Luc- 
chil Tomlinson 1 Ascoli 1 Gilbert 2 

Non men gran grazia S&H26 Pike 28 Chapman5 Newell 56 

Non mi posso tener Pike 15 

Non posso alira figura Taylor12 8 & H27 Newell 10 

Non piu ché’l foco Harford 11 S & H 59 Longfellow 2 

Non pur d’argento Newell 35 

Non purla morte Symonds 92 Newell 37 

Non sempre al mondo Southey 4 Bunnett 12 Newell 27 

Non so figura alcuna (pre-1863 version) Non posso altra figura 

Non so se 8’ Taylor 3 Emerson x 8S & H 40 Pike 32 Chapman 2 
Santayana 3 Newell 17 Bernhoff 3  Grinnell-Milne 7 Robb 5 Rad- 
ford x (note 2) 

Non vider gli occhi Wordsworth 3 Taylor4 Harford 10 S&H52 Pike 
35 Newell 20 Grinnell-Milne 2 Robb11 Butler x (note 2) 

Non volse morte Cheney 10 Norton 2 

Nuovo piacer (partsof) Wordsworth 2 Southey 5 Cheney x Pike 43 

O Notte o dole S&H44 Pike 34 Bridges x Sanborn2 Newell 19 

Occhi miei siate certi Foscolo2 Taylor 19 Pike 10 Channing 4 

Ogni cosa ch’io veggio Taylor8 Pike 12 Newell 43 

Ogni van chiuso S & H 42 

Ognor che Vidol mio 8S & H58 

Ohimé, che pur pensando (pre-1863 form) Ohimd, pur reiterando 

Ohimé, chi’io son tradito Duppa 1 Harford 21 Emerson x Symonds 90 

Ohimé, pur reiterando Emersonx Symonds 81 Longfellow 8 

Olire qui fu dove Symonds 86 Hall 81 

Or d’un fier ghiaccio Cheney 24 Ker7 
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Ora in sul destro Harford 16 Bunnett 5 Symonds 84 Newell 29 Per- 
kins x (note 3) Ludwig 2 

Orain sul uno (MS. variant) Ora in sul destro 

Parmi che spesso S & H 74 

Passa per gli occhi S & H 57 

Per crocee grazia S& H68 Ker 10 

Per esser mancoalmen Harford18 Cheney6 Bunnett6 S&H13 Whit- 
more 1 

Per fido esempio Taylor 1 Harford 6 Cheney 22 Pike 1 Santayana 1 
Newell 64 Robb 12 Butler x (note 2) 

Per molti, Donna Symonds 79 Pike 45 Ker 2 Newell 26 Wilde 1 

Per non siavere Taylor 35 Symonds 89 Newell 63 

Per qual mordacelima Ker9 Robb 14 

Per ritornar la donde Taylor 26 Harford8 S&H56 Pike 54 Newell 21 
Robb 6 


Perc’all’alta Pike 8 
Perch’? troppo molesta Harford 17 Pike 46 Roscoe x (note 2) 


Perché Febo non torce S&H43 Sanborn1 Newell 18 
Perch?’n un tempo Pike 51 

Perché si tardi Taylor 24 Hall 84 

Perché tue gran bellezze S& H33 Pike 53 Newell 15 
Pit che vivo nonero Ker 5 

Poscia ch’appreso (pre-1863 version) Se ben concetto 
Qua sifaelmi S&H4 


Qual maraviglia2 S & H 64 
Quando il ministro Taylor 20 Bunnett 8 Roscoe x (note 2) S & H 62 


Longfellow 6 Channing 7 Newell 61 

Quando il principio (pre-1863 version) Quando il ministro 

Quando il servo il signor S& H45 

Quanto dirne side Southey 3 Taylor 34 Cheney5 S&H2 Longfellow 
7 Norton1 Newell 51 Grinnell-Milne 13. Lucchi5 Lyell 1 


Quanto pid fuggo Pike 50 

Quanto sare’ men Pike 17 

Quanto si gode Bunnett1 S&H20 Newell 6 

Quantunque ver sia Bridges x Newell 39 

Questa mia donna Harford 4 

Qui intorno fu dove (pre-1863 version) Oltre qui fu dove 

Quit son morto Cheney 13 

Qui son sepulto Cheney 11 Norton 3 

Qui vuol mia sorte Cheney 14 Robb 9 

Rendete agli occhi S & H 38 Chapman 1 Newell 32 Mayer & Pears x 


(note 2) 
Scarco d’un’importuna Wordsworth 5 Harford 27 S&H 73 


S’aleun legato?’ S&H37 Pike 31 

S’alcuna parte Newell 48 

S’avien che spesso (MS. variant) Parmi che spesso 

Se ben concetto Harford 19 Bunnett 7 Roscoe x (note 2) 
25 Newell 2 Everett 1 Fletcher x 

Se con lo stile S&H11 Foster 3 

Se da’ prim’anni 8S & H 46 

Se dal cor lieto Newell 31 

Se d’una pietra Newell 34 

S’eglitche Taylor5 Newell 38 


Newell 28 


S&H14 Pike 
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Se fussin, perch’t Cheney 17 

SeValmaeéver Pike 12 

Se’l commodo degli Newell 45 

Se’l foco fosse S& H47 Manni 

Se Vimmortal desio 8S & H 36 

Se’l mio rozzo martello S& H61 Newell 22 Gilbert 6 

Se’l molto indugio (pre-1863 version) Se’l iroppo indugio 

Se’l troppo indugio Taylor 25 8S & H 48 

S’i’avessi creduto S& H50 Newell 59 

S’i fu’gia vivo Cheney 18 

Se nel volto S&H22 Newell 7 

Se qui cent’anni_ Cheney 15 

Se sempreésolo Hall 77 Grinnell-Milne 4 

S’un casto amor Taylor 14 Cheney 4 S & H 32 Pike 30 Newell 14 
Mayer & Pears x (note 2) 

Sento d’un foco S& H35 Newell 57 

Siamico al freddo S & H 34 

Siccome nella penna S& H16 Mayer & Pears x (note 2) 

Siccome per levar Bunnett 2 Pike 3 Channing 2 Newell 33 Gilbert 4 

Signor, se vero? S&H3 Pike 24 

Sol perché tue bellezze (MS. variant) Perché tue gran 

Sotto due belle ciglia Grinnell-Milne 9 

Spirto ben nato Taylor 18 Turnbull x (note 3) S & H 24 Newell 8 
Mayer & Pears x (note 2) 

Tanto alla speme mia (pre-1863 version) Tanto di se 

Tanto di se promette Taylor 28 

Tornamialtempo Taylor 22 Bunnett4 Austin! S&H51 Longfellow 
3 Chapman4 Newell 62 

Tu sa’ ch’? so S&H55 Chapman3 Mayer & Pears x (note 2) 

T'u sei del morir morto (part of Ancor che’l cor) 

Un uomo in una donna Symonds 85 Pike 14 Newell 46 Jerrold 1 

Veggio co’ bei Taylor10 Bunnett9 S&H30 Pike29 Newell13 Ren- 
del 1 Robb8& Mayer & Pears x (note 2) Gilbert 3 

Veggio nel tuo bel viso Taylor27 Harford7 S&H54 Pike 37 Robb13 

Veggio nel volio tuo (pre-1863 version) Veggio nel tuo 

Venne, non so ben (MS. variant) Per ritornar la 

Vivo al peccato Harford 24 

Vo’ sol del mio morir Symonds 87 Ludwig 1 

Vorrei, voler, Signor S& H75 Pike 41 Dwight 1 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Emory University 











GUIDO MAZZONT: 1859-1943 


| prnertamgenn MAZZONI belonged to that kind of university 

teacher, traditional in Italian chairs of literature: The poet- 
scholar. The quantity and quality of Professor Mazzoni’s learned 
books amply proves his superb scholarship. I need not enumerate 
them. But all our members must know, at least, his Avviamento allo 
studio critico delle lettere italiane, first published in 1891, third and 
latest edition, I think, in 1922—an essential book; and his Ottocento, 
in two volumes, which I consider beautifully done. 

There was a great breadth in Professor Mazzoni’s learning, cover- 
ing, as it did, not only all Italian literature, from Dante to the pres- 
ent, but Greek, Latin and Modern foreign literatures. See, for 
example, his Letterature straniere, an anthology, with history and 
translations, done with Professor Pavolini. 

And Professor Mazzoni was also a poet. Not a great poet, to be 
sure, not in a class with his teacher Carducci (he was one of Carduc- 
ci’s favorite pupils) or his contemporary Pascoli, but nevertheless a 
poet. His first volume of verse, Poesie, appeared in 1880; his latest, 
which he called Postuma, shortly before his death. His capacity for 
poetry is evident also in his many anthologies; see, for example, his 
excellent Antologia Carducciana (done with Picciola). 

He was a little man. (How many prominent men have been short: 
St. Francis, Dante, Napoleon, etc.), sparkling with joyous benevo- 
lence, extremely alert, almost bubbling with energy. He gave him- 
self whole-heartedly to his family, his friends, his pupils. I remember 
that his lessons at the University of Florence were beloved by 
students and by the public. Indeed, his classroom was always over- 
crowded. He was more than erudite; he was an artist, eloquent and 
lovable. 

Professor Mazzoni was appointed Senator in 1910. In 1915 he 
volunteered, at the age of 56, in World War I as a private! I am told 
that later he opposed, as much as he could at his age, the vicious 
ways of Fascism. It must have hurt such a zealous patriot and liberal 
to see, in his old age, the calamities brought upon Italy by Musso- 
lini. 

His was a useful, inspiring, life. Certainly his all-too-modest testa- 
mentary thought, sung in one of his last poems, is already far more 


than realized: 


“‘Resti di me (che importa il quando e il come?) 
Qualche pietruzza nell’ altrui lavoro, 
Qualche spirito mio negli altrui canti.”’ 


RupoLrPH ALTROCCHI 
University of California 
Berkeley 











THE WORLD RECOGNIZES AN ITALIAN 
LIBERAL: GUIDO DE RUGGIERO 


NUMBER of recent events in the field of American-Italian cul- 

tural relations indicate the breaking down of the barriers which 
had been reared by both Fascism and the war. Important among 
these events was the visit to this country by a group of Italian 
scholars who participated in the congress of the American Philo- 
sophical Society held at Philadelphia, in another of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, D. C., and in the Centennial 
Celebration of Princeton University. Representing the Accademia 
dei Lincei, the oldest academic organization of its kind in the world, 
Guido de Ruggiero acted as chairman of the group. 

In view of his great importance on the European intellectual scene, 
relatively little is known about him in this country, and I should 
like to use this occasion to present a few statements about his life 
and work. 

In 1910, when he was twenty-two years old, de Ruggiero received 
his doctor of jurisprudence degree at the University of Naples. For 
reasons of health his activities were limited for a while, affording 
him ample time for reading and reflection. It was then that his in- 
terest became definitely philosophical. This period of intellectual de- 
tachment did not last long, however, and the events of 1915-1918 
made him an officer in the Italian army. For his services he received 
the Croce al Merito di Guerra. 

After public examination and in competion with other Italian 
scholars, he was appointed full professor of the history of philosophy 
at the University of Messina in 1922, and two years later he was 
called to the University of Rome, where he still holds the same chair. 

His ‘‘General History of Philosophy” in fifteen volumes was pub- 
lished by Laterza of Bari. This work includes two volumes on Greek 
Philosophy, three on Christianity, two on the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation, and the Counter-Reformation, one devoted to The Cartesian 
Age, two to The Age of Illuminism, one on the period From Vico to 
Kant, one volume on Romanticism, another about the Philosophers 
of the Nineteenth Century, and two volumes on Contemporary Phi- 
losophy. 

From a world viewpoint de Ruggiero is best known for his “His- 
tory of European Liberalism,’’ which has been translated into all 
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European languages. The following statement appeared in the liter- 
ary supplement of the Times, October 12, 1946: “The last im- 
portant work on liberalism in its European context was G. de Rug- 
giero’s excellent analysis of the ‘History of European Liberalism,’ 
which the late K. G. Collingwood translated into English in 1927. 
De Ruggiero is the one to whom all students of the subject must 
turn for depth of understanding and pregnancy of ideas.”’. . . 

Other works of historical and literary importance are the “British 
Empire after the War,” 1921; ‘“The Political Thinking of Meridional 
Italy in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries”; and ‘‘The Re- 
turn to Reason.” 

Because of his “History of European Liberalism” and his strong 
opposition to Fascism, de Ruggiero was persecuted and deprived of 
his teaching position, and finally imprisoned. His imprisonment 
lasted but a short while when he was liberated by the Allies. Vincent 
Sheean, who was then an Intelligence Officer of the American Army 
Air Force, referred to his release and that of one of the Laterza 
brothers in an article on the role that the Laterzas played in keeping 
alive liberal ideas in Italy even under Fascism. This article appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly of March, 1944. 

When Fascism fell de Ruggiero was made Rector of the University 
of Rome, and in the Bonomi Cabinet he was Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

In 1940 Oxford University notified him that he was to be given a 
doctor’s degree in philosophy honoris causa, but he was unable to go 
to England until the spring of 1946 when the honor was conferred 
upon him. From England he proceeded to the Latin-American coun- 
tries on a lecture tour and the University of San Marco, Lima, Peru, 
granted him a similar degree. Before returning to Italy, he came to 
the United States, took part in the conferences referred to above, and 
visited the principal universities. 

At present de Ruggiero is full professor at the University of Rome, 
President of the Superior Council of the Italian Ministry of Public 


Instruction, and national member of the Accademia dei Lincei. 
AvuaustTo BorRsELLI 


Chicago 














SALERNO-NAPLES. FEBRUARY-MARCH 1944 


‘.o ee the end of January 1944 the Allied Commission moved 
from Brindisi to the double Headquarters of Naples and Salerno. 
For the following two months it was my lot to be stationed at Salerno 
though frequently my duties took me to Naples. After Brindisi, Sa- 
lerno seemed incredibly gay and civilized. This was in a way para- 
doxical for here the destruction was enormous as the town had been 
the scene of the sbarco not so many months before. Yet there was an 
air of activity and energy—even a kind of optimism—about the place 
that had been entirely lacking in Brindisi. Perhaps this was simply 
because there were many more shops open. One could buy coral 
jewelry, handkerchiefs, fountain pens, all sorts of cianfrusaglie and 
even books. The people seemed busy and were more likely to meet 
one with a smile than not. This may be a temperamental difference 
between the Salernitani and the good people of Apulia; I suspect it 
was because the presence of large numbers of American troops in the 
neighborhood of Naples meant relative prosperity for all. 

Naples itself in those cold months gave one a rather mixed impres- 
sion. The approach through the Quartiere 8. Giovanni, after a miser- 
able ride over the main road to Pompeii, choked with all kinds of 
heavy military traffic, and the breathless career over the Pompeii- 
Naples autostrada where the jeep driver invariably tried to make up 
time, reckless of life and limb, was depressing beyond words. Blocks 
of 8. Giovanni lay in ruins, and, coming in on some of those gray and 
dismal winter mornings, to the gutted desolation of the region where 
no living thing could be seen for blocks save for an occasional scav- 
enging rat, one would be reminded of descriptions of mediaeval 
plagues—save that the marks of bomb destruction were a grim 
anachronism. Yet once within the town there was a brisk air of life 
and activity. Via Roma was impassable with the traffic and the uni- 
forms of Americans, British, French, Australians, West Africans, 
Goums and Poles. There were even a surprisingly large number of 
Neapolitans. Even at that stage the souvenir shops were doing a 
grand business. It was a cold winter and I am sure for the citizens, 
with little heat, seanty food and most of the better dwellings requisi- 
tioned, a pretty miserable one. And yet with a magnificent indiffer- 
ence to its plight Naples managed to look cheerful and most of its 
inhabitants kept a very high morale. One thing must be said. Pilfer- 
ing and black market deals there were in plenty, yet in spite of all 
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hardships and temptations and the inevitable strain of so many 
races forced to dwell in such cramped quarters there was relatively 
little serious crime. Most Americans liked Naples, I think, though 
our quarters were not always pleasant and we were not always warm 
either; and, what is strange, most Neapolitans liked us. 

During my stay in Salerno I was assigned to the Education Sub- 
Commission for which indeed I had done a few errands while still 
in Brindisi. In Salerno I had the opportunity of working under T. V. 
Smith, at that time head of the Sub-Commission. This was a real 
privilege and I could not have wished for a more inspiring or sym- 
pathetic chief. It would not be to the point here to discuss in detail 
the work of the Education Sub-Commission. Suffice it to say that 
at that time our two main jobs were “defascistizzazione”’ and sheer 
practical first aid to the Italian school system. The latter was largely 
a matter of trying to find school space; as the armed forces of three 
nations had requisitioned all available schools from the elementary 
to the universities, this was not easy. Defascistization was a very 
difficult and delicate matter, its proper treatment was of course the 
essence of the whole AC/AMG problem and in the educational field 
it was perhaps particularly pressing, puzzling and—permanent. It 
was in the Salerno period that we handed back most of Southern 
Italy to the administration of the Italian Government and the de- 
tails of readjustment in educational matters were handled by our 
sub-commission. They calied for patience, tact and goodwill on both 
sides. Col. Smith had all those virtues and I was happy to observe 
that Signor Cuomo, the first Italian Secretary of Education whom 
we dealt with, had them as well. Cuomo’s position was a very diffi- 
cult one. He was, I believe, sincerely anxious to cooperate with us 
but he was no less firmly resolved that none of our necessary emer- 
gency measures should be allowed to upset the underlying principles 
of Italian educational policies until the nation itself should have a 
chance to consider possible permanent reforms. We were sometimes 
urgent, as we had to be; he was always conciliatory on cases but rock- 
firm on principles. I delighted in him as a character—he spoke with 
a charming palatalization of his “‘s” and was affectionate rather than 
cordial in his manner—and respected him for his integrity. Perhaps 
his gravest difficulty was sheer lack of means. He had one secretary 
and an usciere and, so far as I know, hardly one good typist. He had 
no equipment; no dependable means of communication, no way of 
getting his orders out to the provinces save by very unreliable postal 
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service of our courtesy. Certain guiding principles of cooperation 
and a number of minor reforms were outlined and approved under 
his régime but I am sure they were not heard of outside of Salerno 
for months afterwards. 

It was because we too had only slightly better means of communi- 
cation that I was sent to Sardegna during the first weeks of March 
for an educational survey. The trip will linger long in my mind—my 
mission was to find out how many schools were open and functioning 
and what were the immediate needs in which we could be helpful. 
Here I was again impressed by the zeal of the minor officials and de- 
pressed by the conditions of life on the island. At Sassari I got a 
perfectly honest and rather devastating answer from the provvedi- 
tore. In spite of the fact that there were about a half a million Italian 
troops on the island who had requisitioned many buildings and 
burned a lot of school equipment to keep warm he assured me that 
somehow or other all the schools in the province were open. But,” 
he said frankly, “of course only about 10 per cent of the children at- 
tend. They simply don’t have decent clothing or shoes.’’ Another 
harassed official in Cagliari had been sleeping in his office, his house 
having been bombed out, had lost his car and his bicycle and had 
simply no way of knowing how his district was functioning. He was 
short of all kinds of supplies; he had given up hope of a new type- 
writer ribbon and implored me to get him ink and paper. 

Nuoro was for many reasons my most memorable stop. I visited 
the home of Grazia Deledda and was offered refreshment by the 
present inhabitants who were perfectly charming and quite unaware 
of the war. I amused myself by teaching a class of French in the liceo. 
(The children were delighted with a teacher in the American uniform 
and a very keen lot they were too—but only a book or two among 
30.) And in Nuoro I came across the most impressive example of the 
well known Italian historical sense that I ever hope to meet. This 
came about in a conversation with a high ranking official, a man of 
evident ability and real distinction. He was again impressing on me, 
as the school officials had, the need for supplies of all sorts and de- 
ploring the poor communications with the mainland. I had heard 
talk of separatism in Sardegna though I had seen little evidence of it, 
and I asked him what he thought of it. Real separatism, no, he said. 
But the Sardinian did feel resentful at years of neglect. It had al- 
ways been his lot and he was getting tired of it. “You know,” he 
said “we have had many masters—Genoese, Piedmontese, Romans, 
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Carthaginians, Spaniards—and only one has really understood us.”’ 
“The Genoese?” I asked. ‘‘No, the Carthaginians.’’ He was per- 
fectly serious. 

After the handing over to the Italians of the administration of 
Southern Italy, which took place in mid-February, a somewhat hap- 
pier era of Italian-Allied relationships began. The period of diffi- 
dence was over and we were all officially and informally encouraged to 
get acquainted with our ‘opposite members” in the government. 
This was all right in the purely official sphere but social life in Sa- 
lerno was a difficult matter. We had no facilities for transportation 
or communication—and of course the Italians had even less. Occa- 
sionally at the Cava mess, presided over by Lord Stansgate, we had 
a member of the Cabinet as a visitor and on at least two occasions 
during my membership in the mess we had dances, inviting such 
members of the local haut monde as we could contact. I did not think 
them very successful affairs myself because for one thing everyone 
was cold and for another—disillusioning as it may be—our feminine 
guests had all too apparently come more for the sake of the refresh- 
ments than for our company. Indeed those parties were a tragic 
revelation of the gnawing preoccupation of Italy in those days, which 
was sheer hunger. Our guests were of good families and definitely 
people of culture and education but our bully-beef sandwiches and 
home made sweetmeats disappeared as if by magic. 

Another incident of the Salerno period was the Vesuvius eruption. 
Here too I suspect that sufficient has been written of it to allow me 
to skip all description. It happened to be my fate to be sent to Torre 
del Greco during the worst of it as a member of a small relief party 
with orders to stand by in case the lava should flow that way, and 
prepare for relief and evacuation measures. The lava never did come 
our way and, as so often in war, we had merely 5 days of idle tension 
for our lot. But I cannot regret it, for the spectacle from that ring- 
side seat was something I should not like to have missed. One night 
in particular I shall never forget. I turned out about midnight to 
have a look at the volcano. The flames were darting thousands of 
feet in the air and in the background towards Pompeii there was a 
thunderstorm with lightning flashing across the sky while over 
Naples the air was patterned with the path of tracers called out by 
the usual air raid alarm. I do not expect to see again such a display 
of celestial fireworks. 

Toward the end of March I moved up to Naples and shortly 
after was shifted to the Public Relations Branch. In Naples I found 
contact with the citizens much easier than previously and managed 
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to seek out my friend N—. From him I had an account—later re- 
peated by others—of the Neapolitan reaction to our bombings. 
Although he deplored the destruction in Naples—every stone of 
which he loves—he told me that he and thousands of others used to 
offer thanks every time the Allied bombers came over for they real- 
ized, he said, that it brought deliverance that much nearer. This 
must have been very hard from the human point of view and one 
cannot admire too much such fidelity to principle. 

Yet even in Naples it was not too easy to make contact with the 
people. The G.I.’s and, I dare say, some kinds of housekeeping units, 
may have had leisure enough but, all the time I was in Naples, we 
in AMG were badgered with administrative problems and the or- 
ganizational preparations for moving to Rome. It was a particularly 
delicate time in the public relations field too for somewhat technical 
reasons that would be of no interest here. And again the shortage of 
rations made it impossible to have guests at our messes while the 
Italians were of course even worse off than we. To say nothing of the 
fact that we were well aware that the front line was very near (at 
Cassino it looked for a while as if the Germans might get the better 
of us) and we had enough air raids in the course of the week to make 
us a little hesitant about organizing evening entertainment. And 
there was then as always the constantly unsolved problem of trans- 
portation. 

However in Naples there were books. A surprising number of 
books—at least in the first month. And there was the opera. The 
hours were odd, for it was always in the afternoon and one was 
rarely free but it was somehow consoling to know it was going on 
even if unavailable. I managed to go three or four times and was 
amazed and impressed by the technical perfection of the scenery 
and costumes when I knew something of the difficulties of staging 
any kind of performance that winter. The audience was almost en- 
tirely military, tickets were cheap—at least for us—and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if many a lonesome young G.I. had given him in cold 
and war-shocked Naples a chance to develop a taste for opera which 
his home town would never have afforded him. There are two senses 
in which one may read the lines of Leopardi on Italy: 


“Le genti a vincer nata 
E neila fausta sorte e nella ria.” 


I thought frequently of these lines—and both interpretations— 


during that cold Neapolitan Spring. 
T. G. BerGcin 


Cornell University 














REMARKS ON ITALIAN PHONETICS 


1. The Voiced Intervocalic S. 


As most people know, English is a mixed language the chief com- 
ponents of which are the dialect spoken by the medieval Anglo- 
Saxons, Old French, and Latin. In like manner, Italian is a mixed 
language, of which the chief components are the spoken dialect of 
medieval Florence, Old French, and Latin. Accordingly, we shall 
divide Italian words of Latin origin into three main classes: 

1. Words derived from ancient Latin through an uninterrupted 
oral tradition. We shall call these “‘native popular words.” 

2. Words whose use in the spoken language had been discontinued 
at one time or another and which were later reintroduced by readers 
of Latin books. We shall call these “‘Latinisms’”’ or “learned words.’”! 

3. Words borrowed from Provengal and French. These we shall 
call “Gallicisms.’”? 

Just as in English one can tell by the phonetic aspect of the words 
that mint comes from the Latin monéta through Anglo-Saxon, and 
money comes from the same Latin word through French, so one can 
often ascertain the medium through which a Latin word arrived in 
modern Italian. I say ‘‘often’” not “always” because, owing to the 
conservative character of the Tuscan dialects, in which many words 
(terra, luna, credere, mare, tu, barba, porta, quando) are still pro- 
nounced approximately as they were by Cicero, it is sometimes im- 
possible to tell whether a given word is of popular or learned origin. 

The chief rules are the following: cl in Latinisms usually remains 
unchanged (clamore, declivio); in native popular words it becomes 
chi (chiamare, orecchio); in several Gallicisms it is changed to gli 
(origliere). The ending -arius in Latinisms appears as -ario (avver- 
sario); in native popular words as -aio (fornaio); in Gallicisms as 
-iere (banchiere). The stressed e and o are always open in Latinisms 
(severo, nobile); they are open or close according to the ancient 
quantities and under certain circumstances diphthongized in native 
popular words (vero, nome, piede, uomo). Latin 1 and a appear as e 


1 The majority of Latinisms were introduced during the revival of learning 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. 

? There are, of course, many Italian words of non-Latin origin, and some 
that have come from Latin through Spanish (complimento), Greek (duca), 
Germanic (guastare), or Arabic (albicocca). We shall not attempt to distin- 
guish between words of Provengal and words of French origin. On Gallicisms 
see: R. R. Bezzola, Contributo alla storia dei gallicismi italiani nei primi secoli. 


Zurigo, 1924. 
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and o in popular words (neve, agosto); but not in learned words 
(niveo, augusto). Au is contracted in native popular words (godere) 
and in Gallicisms (gioia), not in Latinisms (gaudio). The suffix 
-alicus appears as -aggio in Gallicisms (selvaggio), not in native words 
(selvatico). Intervocalic 6 is changed to v in popular words (pieve), 
not in learned words (plebe). B, c, im, and p, when followed by 
an 7 and another vowel, are doubled in popular words (rabbia, faccia, 
sappiamo, vendemmia), but not in learned words (Arabia, audacia, 
sapiente, infamia). L, n, and ¢ in the same position give rise to the 
sounds gli, gn, zz in popular words (figlio, giugno, vezzo), not in 
learned words (filiale, unione, vizio)®, etc., ete. 

These observations enable us to solve the question of the inter- 
vocalic s. Such an s is voiceless in native popular words (cosa, chiuso, 
desiderare, posi, Pistotese, difesa, casa, riposo, Pisa, preso, riso). It 
is voiced in Latinisms (causa, escluso, Creso, A sia, visione, posizione, 
pausa, deriso, fantasia). It is voiced in Gallicisms (desiare, Francese, 
cortese, Tommaso,‘ Luisa, fiso,> raSente, lusinga.® 

The numerous doublets (causa-cosa, chiuso-escluso, pausa-riposo, 
posi-posizione, riso-deriso, corroso-corrosivo, desiderare-desiare, sposa- 
rispose) prove conclusively that the voicing of the s does not depend 
upon the ultimate etymology of the word.’ Indeed, it is certain that 
in the days of Cicero the s was always voiceless.* And we have seen 
that Tuscan has preserved this pronunciation to this day. Then how 
was the voiced s introduced? 

The Italian literary language is based on the speech of the edu- 
cated Florentines of the XIII and XIV centuries, many of whom 
were acquainted with French and Latin. In the French words intro- 


’ These rules have some exceptions, the discussion of which has no place 
here. 

4 That Tommaso is a Gallicism is proved by the stress. The native form 
would be Tomma (Paradiso, xu, 110). 

5 Fiso is a poetic Gallicism corresponding to the more common /fisso. 

6 This fact was discerned in part by Silvio Pieri (Archivio glott. ital., xv1, 
173). Pieri, however, failed to realize that words popular today are not neces- 
sarily of popular origin. Today in Florence viso is in everyday use, whereas 
volto belongs to the lofty style. Phonetics prove that viso is learned or French, 
while volto is of popular origin. 

7 As Graziadio Ascoli believed (ibid., p. 175). 

® Cambridge Philological Society, The Pronunciation of Latin in the Au- 
gustan Period, London, 1889; E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, Philadelphia, 1940. The Latins were embarrassed in rendering the 
voiced s in foreign words. They transliterated Zyubpyva sometimes as Smyrna, 
sometimes as Zmyrna, lacking an exact equivalent. In pure Latin words, an s 
before a voiceless consonant is preserved (discrimen, disputare); but before a 
voiced consonant, the s is dropped (digressio, dimitto). 
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duced into Italian the French sound of the s was naturally adopted, 
and the intervocalic s is voiced in French. 

As for Latinisms, they were adopted, not with the pronunciation 
of Cicero, but with the pronunciation customary in the Italian 
schools.* Now this pronunciation differs in some peculiarities from 
the pronunciation of Cicero: e and o are always pronounced open. 
Ae and oe sound like open e. C and g are palatal before e, 7, ae, and oe. 
Ti sounds tsi before a vowel, except when stressed or preceded by 
an s. Intervocalic s is always voiced. 

We must conclude that this pronunciation of Latin was customary 
in the Italian schools in the days of Dante, and that it is the basis 
of the pronunciation of Italian Latinisms. 

Where did this pronunciation originate? We conjecture that it 
originated at the University of Bologna, which from the XIIth to 
the XIVth century was the chief center of Latin studies. It was 
there that upper-class young Italians (including Florentines) read 
Ovid and Cicero, and studied medicine, law, and philosophy. Since 
nothing in Latin spelling indicates whether an e or an o is open or 
close or whether an s is voiced,!® and since the Bolognese dialect 
has a tendency to open vowels and to voiced s’s, the professors pro- 
nounced these letters after the Bolognese fashion. 

The foregoing rules have a few exceptions, of which these are the 
most important: 

1. When a learned word ends with a popular suffix, this suffix is 
pronounced in the popular fashion. Thus, centurione, Platone, pre- 
tore, Ateniese, glorioso are learned words but have close vowels and 
voiceless s’s, because -one, -lore, -ese, -oso are popular suffixes. Con- 
versely, in platonico, pretorio, forense, the vowels are open because 
the suffixes are not popular. 

2. In some words, like battesimo (popular, from an older battesmo), 
the s is voiced because it was originally followed by a voiced conso- 
nant. 

3. Learned compound words in which the second part begins with 
an s have a voiceless s if they are felt as compound by modern 
Italians (wnisono, verisimile), a voiced s if they are not (desinenza, 


filosofo).™ 

® An analogous phenomenon occurs in Latinisms introduced into English 
and French. In audacity and plebiscite, the c is pronounced like s (not like k), 
according to the pronunciation of Latin in use in England. 

10 Tn ancient Latin a long o or e was close, a short o or e was open (cf. 


Sturtevant, op. cit.). 
1G. Malagoli, Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna, Milano, 1912, p. 77. 
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4. Altrest is from Provengal, but has a voiceless s because it was 
originally altress?. 

5. The prefix dis- when followed by a vowel is of French origin and 
has a voiced s (disonore, disagio).'* 

6. The Latin prefix ez- in Latinisms, when followed by a vowel, 
became ess- in the Italian of Dante (essilio, essercito), but es- with 
a voiced s in modern Italian (esilio, esercito). In popular words it 
appears as scz (scialbo, sciame). 

There are probably other exceptions, but I do not make a list of 
them because it is not always easy to ascertain whether a word is 
learned or popular, nor can we be sure that in every case the modern 
pronunciation is identical with that of the time of Dante, since 
nothing in ancient spelling indicates the sound of s,'* and the poets 
do not avoid rhyming words like rosa with words like odorosa. But 
at least we may learn from such observations—what we should not 
know otherwise—that naso, for instance, must be a native popular 
word, and that usare and misura come from French, etc. 

As for the z, the problem is much easier. Z is voiceless when it de- 
rives from a Latin t (pozzo), c (benefizio), or s (zolfo). It is voiced when 
it derives from a Latin z (battezzare) or d (mezzo). It is voiced in Greek 
and Hebrew words (goologia, Lazzaro), voiceless in Germanic words 
(milza). In Arabic words it is voiced when it represents a za’ (zaffe- 
rano), voiceless when it represents a sin (zucchero).™ 


2. The Diaeresis of the I. 


Italian grammars will tell you that two vowels may be separated 
by the figure called diaeresis. E.g. sapiente. Actually, when two vowels 
form a true diphthong no Italian poet will separate them. The 
Italian fuoco may never be a trisyllable, any more than the Latin 
aurum or the English crowded. In words like sapiente the vowels 
were originally separate. But why may sapiente have sometimes 
three and sometimes four syllables whereas sappiamo has always 
three? The answer lies in the distinction made above between popu- 
lar and learned words. Sappiamo is a word of oral origin. The Latin 
sa-pi-a-mus became, during the barbaric period, something like sap- 


12 In ancient Latin dis- became dir- before a vowel (dirimere). 

13 In the Codice Laurenziano Rediano 9 (Tommaso Casini, ll Canzoniere 
Laurenziano Rediano 9, Bologna, 1900) the voiced s is spelt z, but the spelling 
of this manuscript is too irregular for us to draw conclusions in the cases where 
it does not agree with the modern pronunciation. 

4 These rules have many exceptions. 
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ja-mo,'* whence the Tuscan sap-pia-mo and the Southern sac-cia-mo. 
Sa-pi-en-te is a learned word taken bodily from Latin books and is 
often scanned according to Latin prosody, although in the colloquial 
usage there is a tendency to reduce it to three syllables by synizesis. 

By examining the best Italian poetry one finds that words con- 
taining an unstressed 7 followed by a vowel may be divided into the 
following classes: 

Class A. Learned words in which the 7 represents a Latin vocalic 7: 
ariete, celestiale, coscienza, elezione, encomio, esperienza, gloria, 
glorioso, grazioso, infamia, oriente, opinione, pazienza, patria, proprio, 
religione, sapienza, sufficiente, udienza, violenza, visione, Diana, 
Daniele, Italia, Livio, etc. In all these the diaeresis is theoretically 
optional and depends on subtle matters of taste, rhythm, euphony, 
and emphasis.'® 

Class B. Learned words in which the 7 represents a Latin con- 
sonantal 7: abiurare, coniuge, leguleio. In all these the diaeresis is 
unlawful. 

Class C. All popular words and Gallicisms, except those of Class 
D: abbiamo, sappiamo, occhio, ragione, aria, destriere, piede, mo- 
striamo, pensiero, miliardo, etc. In all this class (which includes also 
the endings in -iamo, and -iate of all verbs) the diaeresis is unlawful.” 

Class D. This class includes words in which the 7, when followed 
by a stressed vowel, always forms a separate syllable. Such words 
belong to the following groups: 

1. Learned words in which the 7 is preceded by gu or by a mute 
and a liquid: cliente, patriarca, Adriatico, quiete, Gabriele.'® 

2. Compound words: riarso, biennio, etc., except dianzi, which is 
always a dissyllable. 

3. Words derived from others stressed on the 7: viaggio (from via) 
obliare (from oblio), etc., except pietd, and the forms of the verbs 
essere, dare, and stare. 


% With the 7 pronounced as in German. 

16 Generally speaking, since the diaeresis lengthens the word, good poets 
avoid it in words already very long, such as predestinazione. Since the diaere- 
sis heightens the style, it is more frequent in poetic words like glorioso than in 
unpoetic ones like cariato. Since the diaeresis emphasizes the etymology, it is 
more frequent in a word like grazioso, which recalls grazia, than in a word like 
condizione, whose etymology is not evident to a reader unacquainted with 
Latin. 

17 This was proved by Francesco D’Ovidio (Versificazione italiana e arte 
poetica medioevali. Milano, 1916, pp. 9-62). 

18 This is apparently due to the difficulty of pronouncing syllables like 
tria, dria. Such syllables, however, occur in words of popular or French origin, 
like mostriamo, destriere, brieve, etc. 
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4. The following: chiasmo, chiunque, diaspro, Friuli, Gerione, iato, 
idioma, tdiota, liana, Lieo, lione, liuto, miasma, Orione, oriuolo, piuolo, 
rione, Tieste, tiorba, Trieste.'® 

In ordinary conversation words of classes A, B, and C are always 
pronounced with the synizesis; words of class D, with the diaeresis. 


3. The Plurals of Nouns and Adjectives in -io 


Most grammarians, linguists, writers, and printers agree that the 
Italian nouns and adjectives ending in -i0 may be divided into two 
classes. Some of them, like occhio, have a plural ending in a short 7: 
occhi. Others, like vizio, have a plural ending in long 7 and variously 
spelt viziz, vizi, or vizj. The difference in sound is perceptible to a 
Tuscan ear*’ and the difference in spelling is useful for avoiding con- 
fusion between words like vari, plural of vario, and vari, plural of 
varo. Accordingly, in all the better editions of Italian books this dis- 
tinction is maintained. 

But thus far no satisfactory rule has been devised for determining 
which words belong to each of the two classes.” 

In my opinion, all learned words in -7o have a plural with the long 
i: avversari, artifict, augurt (from augurio), idilli, millenni, negozt, 
principt (from principio) propri, rimedi, studi, uffict, vizt, Cornelt, 
Orazi, Curtazi, Frigt, Lict, Egizt. 

All words of popular origin have a plural ending in short 7: ab- 
bracci, baci, bigi, but, calzolai, coperchi, doppi, figli, granchi, gusct, 
fornai, occhi, speccht, straccz. 

The few Gallicisms ending in -gio or -glio of course have a plural 
with a short 2: oltraggi, perigli. 

The reason is clear: learned words in -io are sdrucciole and should 
have—theoretically—a plural in -7. In practice, since the Italian 
language has no glottal stop, the two 2’s coalesce into a single long 1, 


19 Add fiata, niente, and niuno, in which the diaeresis is optional. 

20 Vocabolario degli Acc. delle Crusca. Firenze, 1863, vol. 1, p. xxiii. 

1G. Rigutini in his Dizionarietto italiano di ortografia e di pronunzia. 
Firenze, 1920, p. xix, says that the 7 is short when preceded by a palatal (baci, 
agi) or by a double consonant (vecchi, occhi, doppi), and long when preceded 
by a non-palatal single consonant (encomj, studj). He also uses the j when there 
is danger of ambiguity as in maleficj, plural of maleficio, to distinguish it from 
malefici, plural of malefico. This rule works well in many cases, because in 
popular words many consonants were doubled before a non-syllabic 7 (see 
above, page 63). It fails, however, in the case of learned words having a double 
(idillt, millennt), which good editors spell with the long 7. In his Vocabolario 
delle lingua parlata (Firenze, 1920, p. xl) Rigutini recommends consulting the 
ear. 
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at any rate in ordinary conversation.” In poetry the two 7’s may 
count either as one or two syllables, at the poet’s discretion, as in 
Dante’s plenilunii, which has five syllables.” 

Popular words in -io are piane, both in the singular and in the 
plural. Gallicisms, of course, are piani, since there are no parole 


sdrucciole in French and Provengal. 
The best poets often scan learned words in -10, -11, -ta, -te as sdruc- 
ciole: 
Di quella nobil patria natio.* 
L’infamia di Creti era distesa.*® 
Come Livio scrive, che non erra.* 
E progenie scende da ciel nova.?" 
Che fe’ sentir d’ambrosia l’orezza.”* 
Quale ne’ plenilunii sereni 


Trivia ride tra le ninfe etterne?® 
etc. 


But they do not scan popular words this way. Therefore, the dis- 


tinction is justified. 
At the end of a line the synizesis is unlawful in Italian prosody. 


Therefore, all learned words in -2o should count as sdrucciole, and all 
popular and French words as piane: 


Vergin di servo encomio 
E di codardo oltraggio.*° 


Many modern poets, however, disregard this rule through care- 


lessness. 
The rule of the 7 should be applied also to the verbs in -zare. One 


should write tu vart, because variare is a Latinism, but tu ringhi, be- 


cause ringhiare is a popular word. 
Marco TREVES 


Barbizon School of Languages 
New York 


#2 In like manner, the two e’s of creerd, contemporanee, auree and the two 
o’s of Antinoo coalesce into single long vowels in hasty pronunciation. 

#3 A similar freedom obtains in Italian prosody whenever a parola sdruc- 
ciola ends with two vowels. Thus perpetuo, purpureo may count either as 
tetrasyllables or as pentasyllables. 

*4 Inferno, x, 26. 

% Inferno, x1, 12. 

% Inferno, xxviu, 12. 

27 Purgatorio, xxu, 72. 

28 Purgatorio, xxiv, 150. 

29 Paradiso, xx111, 25-26. 

80 Manzoni, Jl cinque maggio. 

I wish to thank Professor Giuliano Bonfante of Princeton University for 
several helpful suggestions concerning this little study. 











SBAGLIO, ABBAGLIO, (AB)BAGLIARE, 
BAGLIORE, BARBAGLIO 


| Plemsicne tentativo di spiegare queste parole in armonia colla fo- 
netica moderna é quella del Parodi, Rom., xxvu, 210, e pure non 
ha potuto conciliarsi l’assenso del Meyer—Liibke (REW n° 9175): il 
Parodi identificava la famiglia di voci italiane con *ex-variare (cf. 
svartone ‘svista’) e ammetteva un trapasso -v- >-b-, molto plausibile 
dopo il suo articolo dedicato preprio a questo fenomeno, pid un altro, 
meno convincente, -r->-l: i paralleli recati dal maestro fiorentino 
sono tutti di eta pid recente: *ciriegia >ciliegia, ingiuria >ingiulia— 
manca l’evoluzione I’ (un *cigliegia, *ingiuglia). La spiegazione del 
Parodi é stata rinnovata da Attilio Levi, Atti dell’ Acc. di Torino Lxx, 
2,p. 52, che ammette un incrocio *ez-variare + -l-tratto dalla famiglia 
di *bis-luca (balugine, barlume ecc.). Ma la teoria dell’ incrocio dovra 
essere abbandonata se possiamo spiegare la famiglia *bagl- da una 
sola radice. Noto, in oltre, che in certi dialetti, i riflessi di *ex-variare 
coesistono con quelli di *bagl-: roman. svariasse ‘svagarsi’ sta accanto 
a sbajd ‘sbagliare.’ 

Al Parodi spetta invece il merito di aver stabilito il senso originale 
della famiglia: ‘far muovere, far oscillare, turbare’—1’idea della luce, 
dello splendore che abbaglia, é secondaria. II prefisso bar- é tratto da 
bar-lume (il mantov. sbardajdr “‘si dice del tremolfo di una fiam- 
mella’’). Il senso di ‘errore’ & comparabile a quello di svista, fr. 
bévue: lo sbaglio & errore leggiero, dovuto all’ inavvertenza o a un 
balenare davanti alla mente di un’ apparenza falsa in cui non ab- 
biamo colpa. Mentre che il Boccaccio disse pateticamente tu t’abbagli 
nel falso immaginare—dove il verbo ritiene ancora qualcosa del ‘non 
ti maravigliar s’ancor t’abbaglia la famiglia del cielo’ dantesco—ici- 
amo oggi prosaicamente (tz) sbaglt. 

Partendo dunque dal senso ‘oscillare’ (detto della luce che provoca 
sviste), ci fermeremo alla radice lat. ba‘ulare ‘portare sul dosso o nelle 
braccia’ (derivato da batulus ‘facchino’), che ha lasciato in romanzo 
diversi riflessi che hanno il senso ‘far all’ altalena’ (montalese bag- 
giolare),! ‘barcollare’ (aret. bagioggolare), cf. Caix, n° 179 e REW s.v. 

11] Petrocchi conosce un altro senso di baggiolare, e cioé ‘sostener con 
baggioli qualcosa,’ che va connesso con baggiolo ‘sostegno che si mette sotto 
pietre e marmi per reggerle,’ il quale rappresenta bajulus ‘portatore’ ed @ un 


allotropo di baglio. Potrebbe anche darsi che il senso di baggiolare ‘barcollare, 
fare all’ altalena’ non abbia a che fare con la balia e il modo di portare un 
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bajulare, forse anche ‘vezzeggiare, accarezzare’ (se il rum. bdid, donde 
bdéiat ‘bambino,’ é una formazione regressiva da batulare, cf. Pus- 
cariu, Dacoromania Iv, 1319) e ‘ballare’ (se lo spagn. bailar va sepa- 
rato da ballare < gr. BaddX(it) ev).2 Ora, bisogna ricordarsi del senso 
basso-latino di bajulus-a e bajulare: dove 8S. Gerolamo aveva detto 
‘ut iidem nos nutricum sinus, idem amplexus foverint bajulorum’ 
(frase che contiene un bajulus ‘nutricius, gerulus’), Gregorio di Tours 
usd baiula = ‘balia’ (non amor nutricium, non obsecundatio batolarum) 
e anche ha il verbo batulare nel senso di ‘portare un bambino vez- 
zeggiandolo, allattandolo, ecc.’ :nel passaggio: ‘perdidimus dulcis et 
caros nobis infantulos quos aut gremiis fovimus aut ulnis baiolavimus 





bambino, come lo suggerisco nel testo, ma che venga dal concetto di ‘sostenere, 
equilibrare, trattare di equilibrare.’ Siccome il risultato dell’ equilibrio é rag- 
giunto soltanto dopo vari tentativi, un verbo che significa ‘equilibrio’ pud 
acquistare proprio il senso opposto.—Un caso parallelo é la locuzione it. 
(tenere, stare) in bilico ché pud significare tanto il fatto del bilancio quanto 
quello dello sbilancio. Questa voce infatti non ha niente da v edere con bilancia, 
come lo vorrebbe il Meyer-Liibke (s.v. bilancia) che troppo spesso si fidava 
delle asserzioni categoriche del Salvioni (Rom., xxxv1, 225, n. 2): “‘La voce 
bilico che [secondo Otto Ferrari] dovrebbe derivare da um bilico..., nulla 
ha in realta da vedere colla presunta base. Essa é un deverbale dell’ ant. 
bilicare, fatto direttamente sul bil- di bilancia bilanciare, sotto |’influsso forse 
di qualche sinonimo in -icare.’’ Ipse dixit—ma come giustificare un tronca- 
mento della radice cosi violento: bilancidre >bilicdre? Mi sembra al contrario 
ottima l’equazione, gid proposta dal Diez, umbilicus >bilico (con trasloco 
dell’ accento, come nel sardo (Logud.) imbiligu, in una voce semi-erudita, 
mentre che il popolare bellico conserva |’accento classico). La formazione ver- 
bale bilicare (biligare) 8 dunque secondaria. Sarebbe pur strano che nell’ 
espressione tl bilico della bilancia, la radice bilancia fosse rappresentata due 
volte! Al contrario, con Dilico ‘bellico,’ ‘centro’ (‘pivot’) l’espressione 6 
chiarissima. Le locuzioni essere, tener in bilico significano ‘essere, tenere in 
equilibrio,’ ma giacché, come dicevo, in una cosa sospesa l’equilibrio é rag- 
giunto con difficolta, le stesse espressioni possono anche significare l’opposto: 
‘essere, tenere nell’ incertezza.’ Il proverbio chi troppo bilica sbilancia ci 
spiega bene l’oscillazione della voce tra ‘equilibrare’ et ‘non raggiungere l’equi- 
librio.’ La parola chiamata a esprimere lo stato di bilancio per cosi dire, si 
mette a oscillare devanti ai nostri occhi. . . . Dal concetto dell’ incertezza si 
spiega poi l’uso del verbo in frasi come bilicarsi sopra una seggiola, o che stat 
costi a bilicare? ecc. (Petr.). 

2 —come in fatti credo aver provato nel Bol. de la Acad. Argent. de Letras. 
xiv, 79-85. Si sa che l’Aeppliin Betheft ZRPh LX XV ha discusso questa possi- 
bilita, accennata dal REW;; egli parte, per arrivare al senso ‘danzare,’ precisa- 
mente dai sensi di bajulare ‘carezzare, dondolare, oscillare’ e suggerisce un 
imprestito al provenzale nel quale ha trovato bajoulté ‘porter un enfant sur ses 
bras, l’y bercer, dorloter’ (forma non sincopata, come |’it. baggiolare), 
ant. prov. bailar ‘étriller,’ bearnese baylada ‘doux frottement, caresse de 
la main,’ ‘frottée & coups de batons’ (comparabili col portogh. popolare 
bajoujar ‘lisonjear, acariciar, amimar’), ma non si decide di separare lo 
spagn. bailar dai ballare, baler dell’ italiano e francese. 
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aut propria manu nutrivimus,’ del quale batulare Max Bonnet (p. 743 
del suo trattato) dice: ‘‘ce dernier d’autant plus frappant, qu’il se 
trouve justement 4 un endroit ot Grégoire est visiblement ému, od 
c’est son coeur qui parle, et od il est question d’enfants, dont le lan- 
gage comportait sans doute ce terme familier.’’* La popolarita nel 
latino volgare della famiglia bajulare é bene assicurata (va aggiunta 
a quello che il Heraeus chiamd “die Sprache der rémischen Kinder- 
stube,” di cui fa parte p. es. il ninna romanzo) ed é ben noto che 
questo uso ‘infantile’ si continua nell’ it. balia, ant. fr. baille ‘leva- 
trice,’ engad. bela ‘balia,’ veron. bazlir, friul. bayd ‘allattare’ ecc. I 
baggiolare, baggiogolare dialettali vanno ricondotti a un senso di 
bajulare ‘portare un bambino a dendoloni, facendogli la ninna nanna, 
all’ altalena, barcollandolo, facendolo muovere in bilico’—ed il senso 
della radice *bagl- ‘oscillare’ non é che un derivato semantico da 
questo bajul-are ‘portare un bambino.” 


3 E da ‘vezzeggiare, accarezzare’ deve spiegarsi l’ant. prov. bailar ‘stri- 
gliare,’ guasc. beild ‘frictionner, frotter.’ Noto qui che |’apaz finora non spie- 
gato a. prov. baiolar (nel passaggio citato dallo Stichel ZRPh, xv, 535: ‘Cazen 
levan tro baiola Vai lo segle a no-m’en-cau Aisi cum la siguiola { = segonhola 
‘pistone della pompa,’ REW s.v. *ciconiola] Puej’ amon e chai aval’) deve 
aver il senso di ‘barcollare, andare su e git.’ C’é nel Dicciondri Aguilé catalano 
un bajular (attestato nel sec. XIX) che sembra significar ‘discutere, esaminare’ 
(da ‘agitare su é gid’ ??).—Che nella famiglia bajulare bajulus \’idea dell’ 
allevamento di bambini dominasse nel medio evo, é anche provato da balio, 
fr. bailli, ingl. bailiff ece., che significano all’origine ‘precettore’ (l’analogo 
maschile alla ‘governante’), poi ‘governatore’ ecc.: il simbolismo medievale 
tendeva a figurare l’idea dell’educazione per l’atto fisico di ‘nutrimento’ 
(e ‘nutrire’ 6 la parola medievale per ‘educare’): per questo alla ‘balia’ fu 
dato il pendant maschile: ‘balio’ (e in lat. mediev. un gerulus apparve accanto 
a gerula ‘balia,’ cf. lo sp. amo estratto da ama). Ora, un altro tratto del sim- 
bolismo medievale é@ quello di figurare impieghi ufficiali per rapporti pid 
intimi, quasi di famiglia: cosi un governatore poteva essere un ‘balio’ che si 
occupava dell’ allevamento del principe (e in realt&é succedeva spessissimo che 
il precettore d’un principe diventava un governatore). Tutto questo é stato 
bene spiegato dal Ménage (e, in una forma accorciata, dal Diez)—ma i nostri 
dizionari moderni pretendono non sapere nulla sullo sviluppo balio ‘maschile 
di balia’ ‘governatore,’ e il Meyer-Liibke pensa, prosaicamente, all’analogia 
di bajulus litterarum ‘portalettere’! (Vedo, dopo aver scritto queste righe, che 
anche |’Aeppli, p. 63, protesta contro questa teoria, che si potrebbe man- 
tenere soltanto pel venez. bailo ‘ambasciatore a Costantinopoli’). 

‘Tl Levi nel suo Diz. etim. del dial. piem. elenca un bailu ‘errore’ accanto 
a bailu ‘marito della balia’ e spiega la prima di questa voci ‘alterazione giocosa 
di it. sbaglio’; direi piuttosto che, anche se bailu ‘errore’ pud essere sentito 
cosi oggi, data da un tempo quando bailu (<bajulare) in piemontese era un 
sinonimo di bagliore ‘subitaneo ed improvvisc splendore che abbaglia’—come, 
infatti, nella teoria del Levi, si spiegherebbe la caduta dell s- dell’ ital. sbaglio 
in piem.? 
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Dal punto di vista fonetico baiulare non sincopato da baggiolare, 
un bai(u)lare, comparabile a adj(u)tare>a. ital. aitare, doveva 
eliminare il dittongo per via di una metatesi (cf. a.fr. lait>ladio, 
magida>madia): *baliare (attestato nella forma ant. roman. sbali- 
andole ‘turbandole,’ allegata dal Parodi), poi *bagliare; vediamo il 
trattamento ~1ul->-gl- in questa famiglia anche nell’ aret. baglia 
‘balia,’ nella forma baglioso ‘gagliardo’ del Varchi (=balioso <balia 
‘potere, forza’), e particolarmente in baglio (<bajulus ‘portatore’) 
‘ognuno dei pezzi di costruzione che, posti a traverso della nave, 
sostengono i tavolati dei ponti’ (non vedo per questa voce nessuna 
ragione per ammettere, col REW e FEW, un imprestito al fr.); 
anche nel prov. abbiamo il doppio trattamento: bailar—balhar ‘don- 
ner, livrer, étriller.’ 

Cosi, la famiglia *bagl- riflette un trattamento fonetico e un tra- 
passo semantico antico, tuttedue popolarissimi. 

Leo SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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RECENT BOOKS 

Encyclopedia of Literature. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946. Two volumes paged consecutively. Pp. 1188. 
Contains a section on Italian literature (vol. 2, pp. 608-631) by Robert 
A. Hall, Jr. This outline of Italian literary history lays particular stress 
upon the evolution of genres, the interplay of influences, the importance 
of movements, the correlation between letters and political, economic, 
and social conditions; and it reaches the conclusion that “‘although in- 
digenous talent and genius have been and still are present in Italy, 
their activity, brilliant though it may on occasion be, has had to be 
stimulated by outside influences.’”” The important authors are treated 
only incidentally in the outline proper, but brief biographical notices 
(for 29 writers, in alphabetical order, from Alberti to Vico) are given at 
end of the volume (pp. 1055-1188, passim). 

Encyclopedia of Psychology. Edited by Philip Lawrence Harriman. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. vii+897. Contains a section by G. Bon- 
fante entitled Semantics, Language (pp. 838-870). This comprehensive 
study of the manifold aspects of semantics in its broad sense is inspired 
by the theories of Vico, Croce, Gilliéron, Bartoli, and Bertoni, for whom 
language reflects the sentimental, artistic and emotive part of the soul. 
Among the topics discussed are popular etymology, general linguistic 
trends and their psychological explanation, gender, national psychology 
in the lexicon, language and folklore, linguistic interdictions, linguistic 
geography, linguistic prestige, the phoneme, etc. In addition, the theories 
of Bloomfield and the ‘‘mechanistic” school are analyzed and refuted. 
The article abounds in interesting Italian examples and includes an ex- 
haustive bibliography. 

Grillo, Francesco. Girolamo Garopoli: Poeta Civile del Secolo xvi. New York, 
8. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 70. 

Grillo, Francesco. Vita e Opere di Francesco Pometti. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 
1945. Pp. 57. 

Kany, Charles E. and Speroni, Charles. Spoken Italian for Students and Travel- 
ers. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. Pp. xiv +210. 

Merbury, Charles. Proverbi Vulgari. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Charles Speroni. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1946. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
vol. 28, no. 3, pp. 63-158. 

Planning the Modern Language Lesson. Edited by Winthrop H. Rice. Pub- 
lished for the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse University Press, 1946. Includes a chapter (pp. 169-177) 
by Louis E. Sorieri, ‘A Reading Lesson Correlated with Cultural Con- 
tent.” 

Van Doren, Mark. The Noble Voice: A Study of Ten Great Poems. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. xviii +328. Contains a long chapter 
(pp. 172-230) on the Divine Comedy. 

Williams, Robert Haden. Boccalini in Spain: A Study of His Influence on 
Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
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Banta Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. viii+139. (Columbia University 
Ph.D. dissertation.) 
ARTICLES 


October—December 1946 


Altroechi, Rudolph. “Ernest Hatch Wilkins.” Italica, xx1m1, 257-259. 

Auerbach, Erich. “Figurative Texts Illustrating Certain Passages of Dante’s 
Commedia.” Speculum, xx1, 474-489. Explains seven Dantesque passages 
in the light of figurative interpretations of the Bible common in medieval 
theologians like Bernard of Clairvaux, Gregory the Great, and others: 
1) Aquila volans ad escam (Purg., 1x, 13-33), in which the eagle is con- 
ceived as a figura Christi; 2) Humilis psalmista (Purg., x, 55-69; Par., 
xx, 37-41), in which David, too, represents Christ; 3) Veni sponsa de 
Libano (Purg., xxx, 10-32), where Beatrice’s appearance is interpreted 
as a figure of the appearance of Christ, the veni sponsa being an appeal 
to the Church or Christianity; 4) Rahab (Par., rx, 115-126), the harlot 
who stands for the victory of Joshua who figures Christ (cf. Toynbee); 
5) Terra et Maria (Par., x11, 79-87), a figure found in the Dubia of Hugo 
of St. Victor; 6) Pelles Salomonis (Par., xxvu1, 136-138), in which Solo- 
mon is a type of Christ and pelles becomes heaven; 7) Lumen meridianum 
(Par., xxx11, 10-12) with its images of meridiana face and fontana, both 
to be found in Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Austin, Herbert D. “A Bibliography of the Writings of Ernest H. Wilkins in 
the Italian Field.”’ Italica, xx111, 260-264. 

Basini, Cesare. “Un vivo: Ernesto Buonaiuti.” Jtalica, xx111, 298-303. 

Bergin, Thomas G. ‘Brindisi 1943.” Italica, xx111, 352-355. 

Bigongiari, Dino. ‘‘Were There Theaters in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies?”’ RR, xxxvu, 201-224. Examines a great number of documents 
in Latin and Italian to refute the unhistorical contention of Prof. Loomis, 
Prof. G. Cohen, and others that there were permanent buildings used for 
theatrical performances in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and to 
demonstrate instead that the words theatrum, scena, thymele, theatrales, 
scenici, thymelici, carried over from classical antiquity through Isidore 
and others, came to be used to describe men, places, and spectacles quite 
different from thése to which they were originally applied: namely, to 
jongleurs, buffoons, and jesters, who performed in palaces, in public 
squares, on street corners, in open meadows and in tents, upon platforms, 
on bridges—everywhere except in places which might reasonably be 
called theaters. 

Bonfante, G. “Reply.”” RR, xxxvu, 247-251. Defends the neo-linguist posi- 
tion against Prof. Hall (cf. RR, ibid., 244-246; see below) with respect 
to the etymology of giorno and guglia, rejects the dogma that phonemes 
change and change regularly, and contends instead that in language there 
is no difference between regular and irregular nor any distinction between 
borrowings and native words. The different evolution of taurum and aurum 
in Italian dialects and some Sardinian examples are adduced in support 
of the author’s contentions. 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in the War Interim (1939-1945).” MLJ, 
xxx, 462-474. A survey of Italy’s contributions to classics, fiction, poetry, 
drama, and criticism from 1939 to 1941 (with brief analyses of the more 
notable works), followed by a section on works on Italian themes publish- 
ed in America from 1939 to 1945. Stress is laid upon the numerous collec- 
tions of the “classici,’”’ the poetry of Ada Negri, the influence of Pirandello 
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upon the theater, and the contribution of Jtalica to Italian scholarship. 

Charanis, Peter. ““On the Question of the Hellenization of Sicily and Southern 
Italy during the Middle Ages.” American Historical Review, i11, 74-86. 
Adduces evidence to support the contention that the impulse, in the 
form of an immigration, which strengthened the Greek element in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, thereby bringing about the linguistic and cultural trans- 
formation of these regions, came from Greece toward the end of the 
sixth century as a result of the invasion of Avars and Slavs—and not 
from the Orient, as maintained by others. 

Clements, Robert J. ‘The Authenticity of de Hollanda’s Dialogos em Roma.” 
PMLA, vx1, 1018-1028. Analyzes the principal statements of Michel- 
angelo on the intelletto, divine inspiration, the differentiation of the arts, 
the vulgus profanum, financial dependency, the primacy of Italy, etc., as 
recorded in the Dialogos, in order to show that they coincide with and 
complement opinions which he voiced in his letters and poetry and which 
are, moreover, authenticated by Condivi, Vasari, Gellius—sources which 
de Hollanda could not have known. 

Consiglio, Carlo. “Gli studi italianistici in Spagna.’’ Jtalica, xx11, 319-334. 

Draper, John W. “Shakespeare and Florence and the Florentines.”’ Jtalica, 
XXIII, 287-293. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “Machiavelli on Fire Weapons.” /talica, xx11, 275-286. 

Giuliano, William P. “Spiritual Evolution of Giovanni Papini.” Jtalica, xx111, 
304-311. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Bartoli’s Neolinguistica.’’ Language, xx, 273-283. 
Presents, criticizes, and evaluates Bartoli’s linguistic theories, and 
reaches the following conclusions: 1) only four of Bartoli’s areal norms 
(1, 2, 3, 6) are valid and then only in their immediate implications; 2) the 
other principles, nos. 4, 5 (the area maggiore and the area seriore), are 
not only invalid but detrimental; 3) Bartoli’s method depends completely 
on quantitative statistics; 4) it fails to take into account more than one 
development at a time; 5) it serves to explain events after they happen, 
with the help of outside data; but it cannot reconstruct or predict any- 
thing, for which reason it cannot supplant the more scientific compara- 
tive method and the neo-grammarian hypothesis of regular phonemic 
change. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Italian Guglia, Giorno and the Neo-Grammarians.” RR, 
XXXvil, 244-246. Accepts the etymologies proposed by Prof. Bonfante 
((a)guglia <acucula and giorno <diurnu, both through Old French), but 
takes exception to the latter’s attack upon the neo-grammarian assump- 
tion that phonemes change and change regularly—an unwarranted attack 
inasmuch as Prof. Bonfante’s procedure is based squarely upon that as- 
sumption. 

Klarmann, Adolf D. ‘Franz Werfel’s Eschatology and Cosmogony.” MLQ, 
vil, 385-410. A study of Werfel’s spiritual ideas and their evolution, 
which makes much of his affinity with Dante. 

Laurenzi, Carlo. “Arcadia in Italy.’ Partisan Review, x11, 505-509. Stresses 
the unreal, rhetorical, Arcadian nature of present-day Italian letters, and 
evaluates the compositions winning the Milan Prize: Moravia’s Agostino, 
Gianna Manzini’s Lettere all’editore, variazioni e novelle, and one very 
notable novel outside the Italian literary “Arcadia’’—Levi’s Cristo st 2 
fermato a Eboli. 

Mueller, Gustav E. “Dante’s ésthetics.”” The Personalist, xxv, 386-398. 
Rejects Croce’s “impressionistic” #sthetics (esp. as applied to Dante) 
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and substitutes for it “imagination” as the soul of all great art. The 
author seeks to bring out the magnitude of Dante’s imagination by ap- 
plying the four levels of meaning (cf. Convivio, 11, 1) to the Commedia, 
characterized as “the esthetic synthesis of man as the center of all his 
worlds.” 

Newstead, Helaine. “The Traditional Background of Partonopeus de Blois.’’ 
PMLA, wx, 916-946. Also discusses the relationship of the Italian can- 
tare, Il Bel Gherardino (ca 1350), to this medieval French romance (cf. 
pp. 939-940, 945-946). 

Peruzzi, Emilio. “Italiano e americano.” Jtalica, xx111, 316-318. 

Place, Edwin B. ‘The Exaggerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial.”’ Specu- 
lum, xx1, 457-473. Endeavors to demonstrate, contrary to the conten- 
tions of Amador de los Rfos: 1) that, in composing the Dezir a las siete 
Virtudes, Imperial drew on the Divine Comedy for his setting and his 
guide, but not for his allegory of vices and virtues (derived from Oriental 
sources and the Roman de la Rose); 2) that Imperial did not form a Dante 
cult in Spain nor did any of his Sevillian contemporaries; 3) that he did 
not introduce any Italian strophe into Spain; 4) that he may have used 
Dante’s name simply as a kind of self-advancement; and 5) that there is 
no evidence that any of Imperial’s contemporaries had access to a copy of 
Dante. 

Pomeroy, E. M. “Florence: the City of Memories.’’ Dalhousie Review, xxv1, 
279-282. A tribute to Florence, to its artistic beauties, and to its great 
citizens of the past. 

Robinson, David M. “The Wheel of Fortune.” Classical Philology, x1, 207- 
216. Discusses this concept not only in antiquity but also in Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Priuli (Diarii). 

Rossi, Mario M. “Philosophy in Italy Today.”’ The Personalist, xxvu1, 425- 
427. Surveys philosophical trends in Italy since World War I: the spread 
of Neo-Hegelianism (the theories of Croce and Gentile) in the World 
War I period; the prevalence of Neo-Hegelianism (of the Gentile variety) 
and of Neo-Scholasticism during Fascism; the contemporary preference 
for Neo-Thomism and a vague existentialism. The author points out the 
relative lack of interest in psychology, logic, ethics, and science in gen- 
eral and the importance attached to party politics by present-day phi- 
losophers, and refers briefly to the work of some individuals. 

Sandri, Luigi and Kaulfers, Walter W. “An Aural Comprehension Scale in 
Italian.” Italica, xx11, 335-351. 

Sarton, George. “Sixty-Ninth Critical Bibliography of the History and Phi- 
losophy of Science and of the History of Civilization (to December 
1945).”” Isis, xxxv1, 170-248. Contains items of interest for Italian cul- 
ture, with brief analyses in some cases, notably that of Olschki’s Machia- 
velli the Scientist (pp. 184-185). 

Spitzer, Leo. “The State of Linguistics: Crisis or Reaction?” MLN, uix1, 497- 
502. A reply to Prof. Hall’s article with the same title (Jtalica, xxin, 
30-34), inspired by the conviction that “human language is to an over- 
whelming degree mental, nay aristocratic, and even theological.” Prof. 
Spitzer insists that non-mentalistic postulates can apply only to phonetics 
and not to word-formation, morphology, semantics, syntax or stylistics, 
and that even the many exceptions to phonetic laws, such as analogy, 
dialectical or learned influences, and accidenti generali, are due to mental 
factors, as admitted by neo-grammarians themselves. Exception is also 
taken to Prof. Hall’s linguistic behaviorism on the ground that it is an 
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expression of cultural isolationism, a revolt of America against its Euro- 
pean past. 

Swanson, Carl A. “The Gino Speranza Collection of Italo-American Books 
at the University of Texas.” Jtalica, xxi, 356. 

Thorndike, Lynn. ‘‘More Light on Cecco d’Ascoli.”” RR, xxxvi1, 293-306. 
Presents a succinct review of the new evidence on Cecco scattered in 
Italian periodicals from 1899 to the present. This documentary material, 
given in more or less chronological order and with precise bibliographical 
indications, relates to Cecco’s life, to the date of his Latin works, and to 
their order of composition. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. ‘‘Un grande inedito carducciano.”’ Jtalica, xx111, 294-297. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. ‘Universities and the Teaching of Italian Literature.” 
MLJ, xxx, 352-354. Insists that the nineteenth century discovered noth- 
ing new about the philological method developed by the eighteenth and 
that its only merit consisted in having rediscovered it as a part of the uni- 
versity chair; and further contends that the eighteenth century distin- 
guished too much between method and teaching, whereas the nineteenth 
went so far in unifying them that it ended by conceiving of students as 
made exclusively for the university chair. 

Vallese, Giulio. “L’ermetismo; note su Eugenio Montale.”’ [talica, xxi, 312- 
315. 

Van Wyck, William. “Renaissance Belles-Lettres.”” The Personalist, xxv, 
399-406. Distinguishes the various stages in Italian humanistic scholar- 
ship, in Latin as well as in Greek, and lists the elements that helped to 
make the Italian High Renaissance. 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Dante’s Contribution to Esthetics.”’ Jtalica, xx, 265- 
274. 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Formation of Italian Nouns from English Equiva- 
lents.” MLJ, xxx, 604-611. Lists many English words of Latin and 
Greek origin and their Italian equivalents—all arranged according to the 
suffix they have in common—with the purpose of enriching the student’s 
Italian vocabulary. 
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Hatzfeld, Helmut A. In Italica, xxi, 361-365. Theophil Spoerri: Hin- 
fithrung in die Géttliche Komédie. Zurich, Speer-Verlag, 1946. 

Koch, Vivienne. “Poetry Chronicle.” In Sewanee Review, t1v, 699-716. Con- 
tains a review (pp. 715-716) of Richard Aldington: A Wreath for San 
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ADDENDA 


Austin, H. D. and Kahane, Henry and Renée. “Byzantine INAANIKOZ 
YIAHPO®Y, Frankish Andanicum ‘Indian Steel’.”’ Byzantina Metabyzan- 
tina, 1, pt. 1 (1946), 181-187. Examines the records in Latin, Italian, 
French, etc., of the use of andanicum, and proposes that it entered West- 
ern Europe from the Persian hindawdéni through the medium of Greek 
ivdavixés, the port of entrance being Venice. Andanicum >It. andanico, 
andranego; Fr. andaine, andaigne, andraine, ondanique (in Marco Polo); 
Sp. aldena, alidena, alidea (with probable influence of the Arabic article). 

Friederich, Werner P. ‘‘Dante’s Fame among the Poets and Philosophers of 
Germany, 1800—1865.’’ Philological Quarterly, xxv, 2 (April 1946), 173- 
189. Surveys the field of Dante scholarship in Germany and points to 
several lacunae which the author attempts to fill: Dante’s reputation 
among poets like Tieck, Brentano, Uhland, Platen, Immerman, Grill- 
parzer, Heyse, etc. and among philosophers like Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. Prof. Friederich observes that in the 80 years between 
Gerstenberg and Heyse, the most popular of Dante’s works in Germany 
and in the rest of Europe for that matter, was the Inferno and that the 
most popular episodes were those of Francesca and Ugolino. 
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Kristeller, Paul Oskar. “The Origin and Development of the Language of 
Italian Prose.” Word, u, 1 (April 1946), 50-65, 84-85. Points to several 
erroneous conceptions with respect to the relation of literary Italian to 
Latin and examines the entire field of vernacular and Latin literature in 
an attempt to revise current opinions concerning Italian prose. The basic 
conclusions arrived at are: 1) the fourteenth century did not create a 
common literary prose language for Italy—a réle reserved for the six- 
teenth century; 2) the sixteenth century did not abolish the literary and 
learned use of Latin, which took place in the nineteenth century instead; 
3) the fifteenth century did not interrupt the development of vernacular 
literature, but continued the slow process that extended from the thir- 
teenth to the nineteenth century; 4) in short, the slow rise of Italian has 
its counter-part in an equally slow decline of literary Latin. 

Migliorini, Bruno. “Linguistic Studies in Italy, 1939-1945.’ Word, u, 1 (April 
1946), 75-79. A bibliographical survey of Italian philological contribu- 
tions, followed by general observations upon linguistic trends which are 
said to be: great interest in the problem of substrata and the reconstruc- 
tion of a stock of words prior to the Indo-European period; the impor- 
tance attached to the geographical factor; and the continued influence of 
Croce upon the philosophy of language. 
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Luiat Russo: RITRATTI E DISEGNI sTORICI. Serie seconda, DAL MANZONI AL 
De Sancrtis. Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 1946, pp. 271. 


In this Second Series of Ritratti e disegni storici, Luigi Russo offers us 
another volume of his unfailingly brilliant and significant critical interpre- 
tations of Italian literary works and figures. The seven essays that are gath- 
ered here were written at various times between 1922 and 1942. Four are 
devoted to Alessandro Manzoni and make up two thirds of the volume. The 
remaining three treat Ippolito Nievo, Francesco De Sanctis, and the narrative 
literature of the “‘ New Italy.” 

Luigi Russo is an old hand at Manzoni studies and a most discerning inter- 
preter of the work of “il gran Lombardo.”’ His foremost concern in the present 
essays is to reéxamine two problems that have been keenly and persistently 
discussed by the most recent Manzoni criticism, namely, whether the 
Promessi Sposi, the Liriche, and the tragedies are works of art or religious 
propaganda and the extent of the Jansenist influence on Manzoni’s religiosity. 
In addition, he attacks a number of firmly crystallized opinions on various 
aspects of Manzoni’s work that seem to have become almost “de rigueur” in 
any discussion on the great novelist. One of these, to begin with a smaller 
problem in order to work up to the major ones, is the problem of the psycholog- 
ical reconstruction of the individual characters of the novel. In “‘Introduzione 
ai Promessi Spost,’’ which is a slightiy revised reprinting of the Prefazione 
to his excellent critical commentary on the Promessi Sposi (Firenze, “La 
Nuova Italia,” 1935) Russo categorically denies that the characters of a work 
of art can be said to have an autonomous theoretic and existential value as 
individuals outside of that same work of art. Readers and critics have been 
too prone to tear a character out of context and make of him an experience in 
their own contemporary and personal lives. A Don Abbondio, for instance, 
becomes for them an abstract type of the comic, pusillanimous, and selfish 
person and a Don Rodrigo, the type of unregenerate villain and reprobate; 
and they fail thus to take into account that these and all the other characters 
have life and meaning only within the general framework of Manzoni’s par- 
ticular vision of life and are used as notes in the general harmony of his artistic 
and moral world. As mere types they would be static and lacking in nuance 
and, therefore, inartistic. Even the small Don Abbondio has his moment of 
greatness and the wicked Don Rodrigo the possibility of regeneration. The 
characters of the novel are all conditioned by the ethical and religious aberra- 
tion of the Seicento, which, according to Russo, is one of the two ideal pro- 
tagonists of the novel. The dominant motifs of that century, fear and pomp, 
stupid pride and “il punto d’onore,”’ are reflected in most of the characters, 
even in some of the “good” ones so called. And Manzoni, though his peculiar 
historical taste makes him ridicule some of the characters, at times even 
mercilessly, aims his sarcastic darts not at the individuals primarily, but at 
the Seicento as a philosophy and mode of life, while at heart he is always deeply 
saddened by the spectacle of men seeking their good in false values and for- 
saking the paths that lead to justice and to God. But his vision of the Seicento 
is not strictly historical, which would have been merely external background, 
but ethical and religious. Thus, in singling out a past century for censure, he is 
also showing the forces that operate at all times and prevent man from reach- 
ing his highest goal. With his profound moral and artistic vision he univer- 
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salizes that which in the hands of a lesser artist would be merely .ocal and his- 
torically circumscribed particulars. That constitutes the quality of contem- 
poraneity in this and in all other great works of art. 

This leads us to the question of Manzoni’s moral world or vision of life, 
or what Russo calls the other ideal protagonist of the novel, and what we 
might call the spiritual antagonist of the material Seicento: the civitas dei 
versus the civitas hominis. Is the Promesst Sposi religious propaganda? Russo 
gives a decidedly negative answer to this question in the course of all the pres- 
ent essays and more specifically and at length in the one entitled “Alessandro 
Manzoni poéta an orator.” It might be interesting to note in passing that 
at some time or other there was some talk of the possibility of canonizing 
Manzoni! We can confidently assert that saints do not write great novels. 
They write great works of another sort, Summae, visions, etc., but never a 
Divina Commedia or a Promessi Sposi. Russo is quite right when he says that 
if Manzoni had been a catechist of Catholicism rather than a poet, many 
people would not have been interested in him. As a Catholic apologist he 
would reach mostly those interested in that faith; but as the poet of a religious 
and moral attitude, he is read with pleasure by people professing the most 
disparate faiths. His moral vision transcends formal religion and we are won 
over by his insistence on an ethical and moral attitude and by his deep and 
understanding sadness at the misery and pain of life. And this attitude did not 
come to bim suddenly as the result of his conversion. He had always mani- 
fested a sincere and serious interest in moral and ethical problems. Russo is 
quite correct when he traces this moral attitude on Manzoni’s part not only 
to the poem In Morte di Carlo Imbonati and Urania, but even to the earliest 
self-portrait in sonnet form, the Sermoni, and the T'rionfo della Libertad. Man- 
zoni’s greatness rests, in fact, in large measure on the close-knit spiritual unity 
that he maintained throughout his long life, We might add, however, that 
the works of his pre-conversion period are written in a largely rhetorical and 
borrowed style, whereas, after the conversion, his style is harmoniously con- 
ditioned by the moral world that he has acquired. Indeed, his style is this same 
moral world translated in artistic terms. For Benedetto Croce the Promesst 
Spost, though containing much poetry, is essentially a work of beautiful ora- 
tory. By oratoria Croce means any work whose general intonation corresponds 
to some ethical, political, or other aim of the author and whose poetry is held 
in check by, and made subservient to, that aim. Momigliano, on the other 
hand, maintains that the novel is the work of a limpid and luminous poet. 
Russo assumes a position midway between these two extremes. In alkof Man- 
zoni’s creative production he sees an ethical and historical inspiration which 
passes continually through three moments: a moment of imaginative or lyri- 
cal abandon, a meditative and historically descriptive moment, and finally 
an oratorical moment proper. It is only when these are not completely blended 
and harmonized, as in some of the Jnni Sacri, in parts of the tragedies, in the 
political poems, and in Gli Spost promessi, or first draft of the novel, that 
Manzoni’s art is defective. In La Pentecoste, Il Cinque Maggio, the two choruses 
of Adelchi, and in the Promessi Spost the inspiration is always moral and these 
three moments are harmoniously fused in a constant poetic unity. Actually, 
Russo’s interpretation does not differ radically from either Croce’s or Momi- 
gliano’s; but it has value in so far as it tends to prevent the discussion from 
falling into extremes. It is undeniable that Manzoni has a message to deliver 
and that he is continually passing judgment on men and their manner of liv- 
ing. In that he is an oratore in the Crocian sense. But he is a poet, too, as 
Croce readily admits; and as such, he is so far above the many pure oratort 
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that we find in our contemporary literary world. Manzoni is also a creator of 
many living and diverse characters who are not just so many echoes of his 
own voice. Russo, furthermore, runs the risk of falling into the very pitfall he 
is trying to avoid when he makes two opposite mental attitudes the ideal pro- 
tagonists of the novel. After all, whatever other elements may be necessary, 
it is characters primarily, and not some ideal point of view, that make a good 
novel. And we continue to read Manzoni for his delineation of character and 
even for his story, and we accept his message because it is not a pious didactic 
exercise, but a gently persuasive ideal vision steeped in the real details of 
everyday life. 

In “Parere sull’ Adelchi,”’ Russo, in addition to some fine aesthetic inter- 
pretations of the various characters, puts forward the interesting thesis that 
this tragedy represents Manzoni’s moment of greatest and keenest adherence 
to that theological Jansenism whose influence on his mental formation few 
critics would now deny, and which disappeared entirely, according to Russo, 
in the novel. The dualism or lack of artistic fusion which exists between the 
historical and Machiavellian characters, Carlo Magno, Desiderio, and Svarto, 
and the so-called ideal characters, Adelchi and Ermengarda, is due to the fact 
that Manzoni has divided his dramatis personae into those mysteriously fav- 
ored by God’s grace, the elect or predestined, in other words, and the blind 
materialists and exponents of force. This Jansenistic emphasis on God’s grace, 
which chooses only a few, is changed in the Promessi Sposi, to the idea of the 
universal justice of God which gathers to itself all of humanity. Ermengarda, 
too, the passive and undramatic character of the traditional criticism inau- 
gurated by De Sanctis, becomes a living, dramatic character who is motivated 
by a human and delicate amorous passion. Russo’s analysis is profound. But 
in addition to Jansenism, might not some influence of Shakespeare, especially 
Hamlet, be traced in the romantic and elegiac indecision of Adelchi, that 
Adelchi who, unlike Fra Cristoforo, has not the courage to live and fight for 
his Christian ideal? 

In “‘Manzoni poeta e Diderot oratore,’”’ Russo discusses another recurrent 
theme in Manzoni criticism, i.e., the extent of the influence of Diderot’s 
Religieuse on the episode of La Signora di Monza. Russo completes the re- 
search on that subject of such men as Luzio, Donadoni, and Busnelli. Their 
composite contribution, briefly stated, consists principally in acknowledging 
a definite external influence of Diderot’s book on the Gertrude episode (this 
influence, incidentally, is much more marked and apparent in the first draft 
of the novel) while vigorously asserting that Diderot’s treatment, though full 
of eloquent art, is illuministic, polemical, and oratorical, whereas Manzoni’s 
is poetic and human. Diderot aimed at the practical goal of reforming a bad 
social system, whereas Manzoni gives a poignant picture of a humanity vic- 
timized by brutish external forces, distorted illusions, and a false sense of 
values, and whose only hope of redemption is to look toward the eternal justice 
of God. 

In “‘Le Confessioni di un Italiano del Nievo,”’ Russo separates the chaff 
from the artistic wheat of that long autobiographical novel that had for a long 
time carried in its title, because of the caprice of a publisher, the word of- 
tuagenario instead of the Italiano originally intended by the author, and 
that Russo thinks would be better entitled Le avventure di due ragazzi or Le 
avventure di Carlino e della Pisana. The best part of the novel is to be found in 
the first ten chapters, in which are described in an exquisitely poetic and nos- 
talgic vein the childhood memories of life under an old, moribund feudal sys- 
tem. In the imagination of the author the characters are not clearly defined 
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individuals, but rather masses, grouped, as in an etching or soft chiaroscuro, 
around the ideal center of the novel, which is the Castello di Fratta and its 
enormous, fuliginous kitchen where abundant soups, stews, and roasts are 
constantly cooking. When Nievo strays from that dream-like center, his novel 
comes loose at the seams and dissipates itself in innumerable overromanticized 
and unimportant details. La Pisana, the precocious, capricious, and ardent 
sweetheart of the author’s pinocchiesco childhood, as Russo felicitously calls 
it, loses her charm for us in her impossibly romanesque attitudes as a grown 
woman. ; 

‘La letteratura narrativa della Nuova Italia’’ is a reprint of the introduc- 
tion to the author’s J Narratori (1922) now out of print. Since that book is 
so well known, it would be superfluous to treat this part of it at length. Suf- 
fice it to say that its ideas are not one whit less important after the lapse of 
a quarter of a century. It is still useful to recall Russo’s conviction that Italian 
narrative prose really begins with the second or original phase of Italian ro- 
manticism, that is, with Verga and Nievo. The first phase is merely a con- 
tinuation of Arcadia in great part. Italian realism or verismo is more a natural 
outgrowth of Manzoni’s healthy realism than, as has been too commonly be- 
lieved, a grafted shoot of the French naturalism of Balzac and Zola. With 
Manzoni, Verga, and their successors, Italy rids herself of her traditional type 
or ivory-tower letterato and produces a writer that is a man among men and 
a keen participant in the problems of life. With D’Annunzio, Fogazzaro, Pas- 
coli, and Oriani, Italian narrative literature falls in line with the serious and 
healthy literary currents of Europe. Then follows inevitably the decadence 
of contemporary Italian literature where romantic individualism is pushed to 
its logical absurdity of personal, autobiographical spoutings and unimportant 
and fragmentary cerebralism. 

In ‘‘La carriera mentale di Francesco De Sanctis,’’ Russo traces the suc- 
cessive stages of the formation of De Sanctis’ critical mentality. The reaction 
to the purism of Basilio Puoti and to the Hegelian a priori type of criticism 
marks the beginning of that realistic and historical critical faculty which 
is so universally admired in the Storia della letteratura italiana and the Saggi 
critict. It is good thinking, and not formal rules, that leads to good writing. 
Good writing presupposes exalted principles applied to the direct observa- 
tion of life, or, to use his own felicitous phrase, ‘‘l’ideale calato nel reale.”’ 
This came about as the result of a crisis in which the great critic passed 
from the passive pessimism of some aspects of Leopardi’s thought to the 
active and courageous pessimism and realism of Manzoni. Russo stresses 
the excellent qualities of De Sanctis as a teacher in his private ‘“‘studio” and 
later as an exile in Zurich. Education for him meant preparation for life; 
and this is graphically illustrated by that significant incident in his own 
life when he and his students left the classroom with the cry—Siamo noi 
un’ Arcadia? La scuola 2 la vita.—and then ran to join the fight at the barri- 
cades in the insurrection of 1848. De Sanctis was also a militant liberal poli- 
tician intermittently during the years 1860 to 1881, a role that has not been 
appreciated by many who have looked upon that period as a useless interrup- 
tion in his more important work as a critic. Finally, Russo discusses the Mem- 
orie, which De Sanctis composed during his retirement, and to which Pas- 
quale Villari gave the more felicitous title of Giovinezza. Here De Sanctis 
reveals himself as a creative writer of no mean ability. It is a spiritual auto- 
biography filled with artistic reminiscences and masterful short sketches of 
the persons and places that helped to form him. It is, as Russo says, a work of 
living pedagogy, devoid of abstract theories, in which we witness the forma- 
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tion of a great teacher. And his greatness was due not only to his broad and 
well-integrated store of knowledge, but also to the fact that he allowed no 
separating distance to come between him and his students, thus achieving 
that communion of student and teacher which is much more frequently 
preached than practiced. 

These are the main themes developed by Russo in this excellent book. 
There are many other details which the reader will find very stimulating. The 
best praise that can be accorded to any work of criticism is to say that it fills 
one with a desire to reread the works of the men treated. The present volume 
does this in a compelling manner. 

JoserH F, DESIMONE 


Brooklyn College 


A. Menarint, “‘Contributi gergali” (Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti, tomo cul, parte 11: classe di scienze morali e letterarie, pp. 
497-525), Venezia, pp. 29. 


Questo lavoro del Menarini 6 un interessante contributo alla conoscenza 
del gergo della malavita e dei venditori ambulanti fiorentini ed offre lo spunto 
per molte osservazioni (v. anche la relazione che di questo saggio ha dato 
M. L. Wagner, Lingua Nostra, v1, 1944—45, p. 74-78). Come ha notato altrove 
il Menarini stesso, ‘‘é tale l’abitudine che i furfanti hanno di parlare in gergo 
che spesso lo usano anche nei loro rapporti... extra professionali, special- 
mente con persone di ceto basso che a loro volta lo diffondono fra gente mi- 
gliore. Cosi moltissime espressioni sono entrate a far parte del linguaggio 
volgare, di quello popolare e di quello comune. L’adozione é cosi vasta e solida 
che ormai ben pochi usano questi vocaboli gergali conoscendoli per tali, seb- 
bene non tutto avvenga cosi inconsciamente. Non dimentichiamo infatti il 
mal vezzo del ceto maschile medio, specialmente dell’elemento giovanile, di 
parlare eccentricamente e di decretare successi talvolta clamorosi ad espres- 
sioni volgari o triviali” (Gerghi bolognesi, Modena 1942, p. 25). Piuttosto che 
limitarsi ad una pura recensione dei Contributi del Menarini, che avrebbe 
scarsa utilita per chi non pud consultare il saggio in esame e per chi non s’in- 
teressa particolarmente di gerghi, ¢ opportuno inquadrare le nostre osserva- 
zioni in una breve ractolta di quelle voci e locuzioni gergali che ci sembrano 
entrate stabilmente nel linguaggio comune fiorentino, anche se per alcune non 
verra aggiunto niente di nuovo alla schematica annotazione del Menarini e 
se per altre si potranno aver dubbi sulla loro natura funzionalmente gergale. 
Per economia di spazio, indicheremo tali voci con la massima concisione possi- 
bile. 

Alluzzare “guardare, vedere’’: deve essere l’antico alluciare ‘‘fissare gli 
occhi’”’ (“egli allucia qualche bella dama,” L. Bellini, Bucchereide, 157); nella 
lingua comune vale “attirare, sedurre,” implicando pure un senso di eccita- 
vione (es. ‘‘vide una ragazza e si senti alluzzato’’): la diversita di significato 
pud far dubitare che si tratti davvero della medesima parola, tanto pid che, 
ricorrendo a Firenze anche la forma allonzare ‘‘id.,’’ sembra preferibile spie- 
garla come derivazione (del tipo lupa>allupare “aver una fame da lupi,” 
cane >accanire “fare stizzir come un cane’’ e simm.) dal sostantivo lonza (che, 
sia notato incidentalmente, “‘significa lussuria, il quale intra tutti gli altri 
peccati mortali tormenta l’uomo con sollecitudini,’’ come é scritto nel com- 
mento dantesco di Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli).—Ammascarsi “‘accorgersi, com- 
prendere una situazione, capire,’”’ nella lingua comune vale pid precisamente 
“subodorare un imbroglio”’ ed é sinonimo di annusare; tale specificazione di 
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significato non stupisce se si considera la provenienza della voce dal gergo 
della malavita e dei venditori ambulanti.—Baccajare, baccagliare “‘parlare, 
dire, discorrere’’ (comune a tutti i gerghi italiani e probabilmente non di 
origine ebraica, Wagner, ZRPh, Lxu, p. 350-351 e LN, v1, p. 76) nella lingua 
comune vale ‘‘vociare, schiamazzare’’ ed é raro.—Barattina, nome di un par- 
ticolare tipo di imbroglio (descritto in Contributi, p. 510), nella lingua comune 
vale “baratto con oggetti di poco conto, che procura scarso guadagno’”’ (es. 
‘fo tengo aperto un negozio per vendere e non per perdere il tempo a fare 
la barattina’’).—Benzina “vino, bevanda alcolica,”’ anche nella lingua comune 
con identico valore (cfr. amer. gas, passaggio ideologico ovvio) senza la dis- 
tinzione registrata dal Panzini, Diz. mod. 8, Milano 1942, p. 67; deriv. ben- 
zinaro “ubriacone; venditore di vino,” imbenzinarsi o sbenzinarsi “‘prendere 
una sbornia.”—Battere “illustrare, magnificare; frequentare’”’ é nella lingua 
comune solo in quest’ultimo senso nelle espressioni correnti battere la piazza 
(Contributi, p. 511) e battere il marciapiede (detto di “‘peripatetica,’’ Panzini, 
p. 506).—Bruciare il paglione “‘allontanarsi senza pagare dalla donna di cui 
si sono goduti i favori,’”’ 6 voce comune ma propriamente postribolare; cfr. 
la variante bruciare il pagliaccio, che da pure il Panzini, p. 88.—Buco “‘peder- 
asta passivo,”’ anche bucatolo.—Calzetta “gruzzolo, maghetto”’ (gergo della 
malavita romana secondo il Menarini, Contributi, p. 525) é@ probabilmente 
connesso con |’antica usanza, specialmente cempagnola, di conservare il 
gruzzolo in una calza.—Caporale ‘“‘mozzicone di sigaretta’’: altrove (p. es. in 
Abruzzo) ho registrato carabiniere.—Castagna (in) “‘in fallo, in flagrante,”’ 
assai comune, si pud forse connettere con l’espressione popolare cavar la 
castagna con la zampa del gatto o farsi cavar la castagna dal fuoco ‘“‘adoprare 
altri in qualche azione pericolosa, a nostro profitto.’”’—Cuccare “‘prendere, 
impadronirsi, rubare, procurarsi,” ha una certa diffusione nella lingua 
familiare con significati vari, ma tutti riconducibili a quello fondamentale 
di “‘prendere,”’ perd con l’idea accessoria del godimento della cosa posseduta.— 
Far tela ‘“‘scappare”’ (anche in Panzini, p. 685) é conosciuto anche nella lingua 
comune, dove perd si usa molto pid spesso telare (contrariamente all’indica- 
zione del Petrocchi, 11, p. 1106) che non é certo limitato a Firenze (il Pascoli 
lo attesta per Castelvecchio nel senso di “ander via rapidamente,’’ Poesie,* 
Milano 1943, p. 1380); far tela (non telare) ho riscontrato qualche volta nel 
senso di “riuscire, aver buon esito, ‘attaccare’”’ (es. “mi ha chiesto mille 
lire, ma non ha fatto tela’’) parlando con persone stabilite da oltre vent’anni 
a Firenze, ma di origine veneta.—Far marrone “far fiasco’’ @ sconosciuto, 0 
quasi, alla lingua comune, in cui é diffusissimo smarronare (perd pid che 
altro col senso di “fare una ‘gaffe’ ’’). —Farfalla “cambiale”’ (anche ‘‘citazione 
del messo”’ secondo il Petrocchi, 1, p. 886) é diffusissimo nella lingua comune 
sia in questo senso sia col significato di “peripatetica’”’ (attestato frequente- 
mente nelle cronache giornalistiche): la ragione del nome va ricercata nella, 
diciamo cosi, volubilita della cambiale e di quel particolare tipo di donna.— 
Fetta “‘miseria’”’ (gid in Volpi, Saggio di voct e maniere del parlar fior., Firenze 
1932, p. 32) &é comunissimo, insieme al deriv. fettone “‘miserabile, spiantato.’’— 
Filis e simm. ‘‘denari, quattrini’”’ (gergo coloniale, almeno in origine, come 
indica G. Mele, Gergo di guerra, Roma 1941, p. 49, ma attestato da oltre un 
secolo in italiano, v. G. Vidossi, Arch. Glott. Ital., xx xiv, p. 142, ed ora rien- 
trato un po’ in uso per effetto del gergo militare inglese, v. E. Peruzzi, Come 
parla Tommy Atkins, Firenze 1944, p. 7 e 10).—Ghega “combriccola di mal- 
fattori, banda,” comunissimo anche fuori del gergo, é ricondotto dal Menarini 
all’ amer. gang, “i] che’”’—osserva il Wagner, LN, vi, p. 74—“‘dal lato fonetico 
é un po’ difficile; ma ove si pensi che gli italiani @’ America trasformano I’ingl, 
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girl in ghella, anche questa trasformazione non é forse tanto strana come, 
a prima vista, sembrerebbe.’’ Ora giova osservare che la forma ghella da 
girl @ un’italianizzazione assolutamente normale, mentre ghega da gang 
non é altrettanto regolare: la forma comune e normale é ghenga, attestato 
negli Stati Uniti (“tutta una ghenga coi calli alle mani,’ R. Vieni ap. H. L. 
Mencken, Amer. Lang., 1945, p. 642) e in Italia (nelle Marche, in Comelico, 
in Lucchesia, a Napoli, ecc.); in Lucchesia, come del resto nell’italiano 
comune, é “usualmente adoperato per significare un gruppo di persone, che 
alle volte pud avere anche un carattere festoso e non sempre nel senso, 
propriamente americano, di ‘combriccola di scioperati’,’’ G. Pellegrini, LN, 
vi, p. 79. Pur riconoscendo probabilissima l’origine americana di ghega non 
si pud negare una certa difficolta dal punto di vista fonetico.—Grana 
“denaro’’: considerando |’ovvio passaggio ideologico attestato da altre voci 
gergali per “‘danaro,” é lecito domandarsi se non abbia qualche relazione 
con l’antica moneta grano, plur. grana.—Loffio “‘brutto, cattivo, scadente, 
ostile, ecc.,” nella lingua comune non ha mai quest’ultimo significato.— 
Magnaccio “lenone,” nella lingua comune, ha sempre senso spregiativo e 
indica spesso semplicemente il marito che vive a spese dell’onesto lavoro 
della moglie (var. magnaccia, magna, mangia).—Marca ‘“‘fidanzata; concu- 
bina” (v. Prati, Voci di gerganti ecc., Pisa 1940, n. 225) é@ ignoto alla lingua 
comune, che ha solo il diffusissimo marchetta ‘“‘marca usata dalle prostitute” 
e per est. “‘prostituta (di infimo ordine)”’; var. marchettaia.—Mangiare ‘‘com- 
prendere, capire’’: nella lingua comune si ha solo la diffusissima espressione 
mangiare la foglia.—Michelaccio ‘‘chi si fa mantenere dalle femmine’’: nella 
lingua comune é invece sinonimo di Michele, Michelone “persona furba, abile’’ 
(cfr. l’espressione popolare “‘fare la vita del michelaccio [opp. di Michelaccio], 
mangiare, bere e andare a spasso’’).—Nada “niente”’ ricorre, ma raramente, 
anche nella lingua comune, dove pud essere giunto in modo del tutto indi- 
pendente dal nada, nadas giudaico-livornese, importato dagli ebrei che lasciarono 
la Spagna dopo |’editto di Ferdinando il Cattolico: é una di quelle parole che 
entrano pili volte per vie e in tempi diversi (per il sec. xv1 v. B. Croce, La 
Spagna nella vita ital. ecc. 3, Bari 1941, p. 158 segg. e specie p. 160; il nada 
che vive ora pud essere stato importato dai reduci della guerra civile spagnola 
del 1936). Si noti di sfuggita che non ci sembrano rilevanti i dubbi del Wagner, 
LN, VI, p. 76, circa l’interpretazione di nadas quale ‘‘falsa integrazione popo- 
lare dovuta alla percezione dell’origine del vocabolo e alla diffusa credenza 
che ogni parola spagnola debba terminare per -s,’’ come scrive il Menarini 
(v. gl’interessanti iperspagnolismi cui accenna |’ Alessio, Annali Scuola Norm. 
Sup. di Pisa, x11, p. 25).—Papié “carta, decumento”’ (franc. papier), var. 
pappté, ha solo senso ironico o spregiativo nella lingua comune, come nota il 
Petrocchi, 1, p. 440; a Firenze si pud sentire anche fare un pappié “rimpro- 
verare aspramente, fare un ‘cicchetto’.’’—Pivello, pivellino “‘giovane, ragazzo,”’ 
nella lingua comune vale solo “principiante, novizio” e simm. (cfr. Panzini, 
p. 521).—Pula “Squadra Mobile, Forza Pubblica, ecc.’”’ é raro nella lingua 
comune e ricorre solo nel senso di “guardia, poliziotto”’ (almeno dal 1933).— 
Scarpinare ‘“andarsene, fuggire’’ nella lingua comune vale “camminare a 
lungo, rapidamente, con fatica,’”’ deriv. scarpinata (es. “per arrivare lassi 
ho dovuto fare una scarpinata’”’).—Sgraffignare “rubare,’”’ dicesi solo di piccolo 
furto compiuto con destrezza (Manzoni, Prom. Sposi, cap. xiv), deriv. 
(s)grafigna, soprannome (almeno dal 1846, v. G. Garibaldi, Ediz. Nazionale, 
1, Bologna 1932, p. 147).—Sgranare “mangiare’”’ é vivo anche nella lingua 
comune, dove é pit frequente sgranocchiare “‘id.”’ (‘ma forse con pid gusto,” 
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come nota a ragione il Petrocchi, u, p. 954).—Taccheggio, noto sistema di 
furto descritto in Contributt, p. 519, nella lingua comune é raro, mentre sono 
abbastanza diffusi i deriv. taccheggiatore, -trice, specialmente nelle cronache 
giornalistiche.—Togo “buono, bello, conveniente, adatto,”’ diffusissimo nel 
gergo studentesco fiorentino verso il 1935, ebbe vita effimera ma rimane 
tuttora comprensibile.—Sono pure vivi nella lingua comune i seguenti voca- 
boli, per cui non abbiamo niente da aggiungere a quel che ne dice il Menarini: 
annusare, (r)asciugare, collegio (e gli eufemismi affini scuola, seminario, agli 
studi ecc.), grattare, imbonire e deriv., tmboscare, impacchettare, lampione, 
marchese, mitraglia, mosca (sull’origine v. ora M. L. Wagner, ZRPh, Lxi11, 
p. 207), morto, nappa, palle e santi, palo, pipa, pollo, rivocare, sbolognare, 
segnato da Dio, sette, sgobbare, smaniare. E’ pure vivo (s)boba ‘‘minestra, 
brodaglia,’’ nota voce gergale di sapore spregiativo (sull’origine v. Tagliavini- 
Menarini, Archivum Rom., xxu, p. 245 e cfr. T. Bolelli, Jtalia dial., xvu, 
pp. 150-151). 
Emi.tio Peruzzi 


Firenze 
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SUBSIDY FOR 1947 


To help us in carrying on this year Northwestern has granted us a subsidy 
of $500.00. We are extremely grateful to President Snyder and Dean Tebbutt 
of the Graduate School for setting aside this sum for us. 


MLA PAPERS 


At the Sixty-First Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
held in Washington on Dec. 27, 28 and 30, 1946, the papers presented before 
Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance, were “Il Nome d’Italia,’”’ by Giuliano 
Bonfante (Princeton); ‘‘La Lingua Cortese di Dante,’’ by Domenico Vittorino 
(Pennsylvania); A Renaissance Manual of Venetian Diplomacy: Ottaviano 
Maggi’s De Legato—1566, by “lio Gianturco (Library of Congress). Those 
read before Italian II: Modern Italian, were devoted to Leopardi: ‘‘Self- 
analysis in Leopardi,” by Elio Gianturco; ‘‘The Poetic Structure of the 
Canzone Libera of Leopardi,” by Robert F. Roeming (Wisconsin), “Leopardi 
e il Linguaggio,”” by G. Bonfante. The presidential address of E. H. Wilkins 
was titled ““Petrarchan Byways.” Papers in other sections or groups dealing 
in whole or in part with Italian were the following—‘‘The Background of 
Florentine Neo-Platonism in Vives’ Fabula de Homine,’”’ by E. Gianturco, 
[Romance Section]; “Emerson’s Translation of Dante’s Vita Nuova,” by 
J. Chesley Mathews (Santa Barbara College) [American Literature]; ‘‘The 
Poetic Theory in the Poemata Omnia of Julius-Caesar Scaliger,” by Robert J. 
Clements (Harvard); “A Critical Evaluation of the Sixteenth Century Trans- 
lations of Dante in Spanish and Catalan,’”’ by Vincenzo Cioffari; “The Native 
Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy: A Discours contre G. Boccaccio,” by 
Daniel C. Boughner (Northwestern), [all three in Comparative Literature IV: 
The Renaissance]; ‘‘A Possible Italian Source for Don Quixote,” by Robert A. 
Hall, Jr. (Cornell), [Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and 
Golden Age]; ‘““Dante’s Vita Nuova and the Tradition of Courtly Love,” by 
Charles 8. Singleton (Johns Hopkins); “Problems of Aesthetic Criticism in 
the Medieval Field (French, Italian, Spanish),’”’ by Helmut A. Hatzfeld (Cath- 
olic University), [both in the Mediaeval-interdepartmental-Section]; ‘‘Spen- 
ser and Ariosto Again,’ by Allan H. Gilbert (Duke), [English IV: The 
Period of Spenser]. 


LECTURES BEFORE THE FRIENDS OF ITALY, INC. 


The series of lectures on Italy sponsored by the Friends of Italy, Inc. which 
had been inaugurated late in 1945 by G. A. Borgese (Chicago) with a paper 
on “The Political Conception of Dante and Machiavelli,’ and followed by one 
by Leonardo Olschki on “Italian People and Landscape,” was continued in 
1946 by six more lectures: Jean Seznec (Harvard), ““The Chivalric World of 
Ariosto and Tasso’’; Arturo Castiglioni (Yale), “Leonardo and The Renais- 
sance of Science in Italy’’; Richard Offner (New York Univ.) ‘‘Leonardo the 
Artist’; Rensselaer W. Lee (Smith), “Italian Art in the War’’; Richard 
Krautheimer (Vassar), ‘Designing the City of Rome: From Michelangelo 
through Bernini;” Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia), ‘Humanism and Philosophy 
in the Italian Renaissance’’; Elio Gianturco, ‘‘Benedetto Croce as a Literary 
Critic.” ; The purpose of the organization is to promote friendship between the 
U. 8. and Italy, to aid in the rehabilitation of post-war Italy, to foster coopera- 
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tion between the two countries for freedom and civilization, and to encourage 
the interchange of cultural ideas. In addition to continuing the lecture series 
The Friends of Italy are planning to present soon a number of concerts and 
recitals. G. A. Bonfante is chairman of the advisory board. 


LECTURES AT BRYN MAWR 


Anna Lea Lelli, delegate from Italy to the International Assembly of Women 
gave a lecture at Bryn Mawr College on Nov. 6, 1946, under the auspices of 
the Department of Italian, on ‘‘Underground Work in Italy and Re-Educa- 
tion.’”’ On Nov. 26, in honor of the Eightieth Birthday of Benedetto Croce, 
E. Gianturco lectured, under the same auspices, on “Benedetto Croce as a 
Literary Critic.” 


ASSISTANTSHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Again this year the Italian Department of the University of California at 
Berkeley is seeking Teaching Assistants to work part time and be also candi- 
dates for the Doctorate. Such candidates should promptly get in touch with 
Prof. Altrocchi. 


TWO BROCHURES 


In Torquato Tasso e Roma (Quaderni di Studi Romani-Roma nell’Opera 
del Genio, xu), Istituto di Studi Romani, 1946, Giulio Natali enumerates 
and comments upon Tasso’s various sojourns in Rome from the age of ten 
when he came there with his father to 1594 when he re-visited the city never to 
leave again. This fascination for the Eternal City is reflected further in a 
number of his compositions (part 11) and more than in other writings stands 
out in the discourse: “De la virttX de’ Romani,” or “Risposta di Roma a 
Plutarco,” a glorification of the immortal grandeur of Rome. 

Natali has also written a brochure on Arcadia likewise published by the 
Istituto di Studi Romani in 1946. The organization grew from a decision of 
the “‘accademia da camera” of Queen Christina of Sweden to continue to 
meet after the noblewoman’s death in the form of an academy, gathering in 
the open to recite verse. At one of the out-of-doors meetings a participant 
remarked that the group seemed like a renewal of the Arcadia of eld. The sug- 
gestion appealed to Crescimbeni and was thereafter applied to it. Crescimbeni 
was responsible for its by-laws (not all kept) and ruled as dictator for 38 years. 
Colonies were established in several cities. Gravina, one of the dissidents, 
organized a second short-lived academy in 1712 which was transformed into 
the Accademia de’ Quirini in 1714. The Arcadia enjoyed favor until the middle 
of the seventeenth century, after which it suffered a considerable decline. 
With different aims it still exists today with headquarters in the Biblioteca 
Angelica in Rome. The older group was devoted primarily to poetry. There 
are no sharply defined periods inits history, but rather three manners practiced 
simultaneously: Pindaric, Petrarchan and Anacreontic. It is important chiefly 
as a re-action against secentism. Iu this charmingly written opuscule, Profes- 
sor Natali clears the air of quite a number of wrong and even fantastic notions 
about the Arcadia that literary critics have injected into discussions of the 
subject. 


PERSONALIA 


The permanent address of E. H. Wilkins is now 177 Homer St., Newton 
Mass. 
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Antonio Pace (Syracuse) reports that, thanks to a substantial increase in 
enrollment in Italian during this school year, he is now able to devote all of 
his time to courses in Itaiian language and literature. 


Allan H. Gilbert (Duke) has prepared a second edition of his book on 
Machiavelli for Packard (Chicago) with a revised translation and introduc- 
tion. He is also doing a translation of the bulk of the writings of the Florentine 
for the University of Chicago Press. 


In the December number of Lingue Estere (Florence), Mario A. Pei (Co- 
lumbia) has an article on “Shall we Bring English up to Date?” 


Gordon R. Silber (Union College) is editing the section on Italian litera- 
ture in a new encyclopedia which will soon be published by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. He will be aided by various members of the A.A.T.]. 
He has been promoted to Associate Professor and since Dec. 15, has assumed 
the chairmanship of the Modern Language Department. 


Nicola Cerri has transferred from Kent University to George Washington 
University. 


Charles 8S. Singleton (Johns Hopkins) will serve as Visiting Professor in 
Italian at Harvard during the coming summer. 


Jean Seznec is teaching courses in Italian Renaissance Literature at Har- 
vard. There are 150 students enrolled in Italian there, about double the size 
of last year’s registration. 


After considerable service in Italy in the Education and Fine Arts Division 
of our Military Government sector H. A. Mathes has received appointment 
as Assistant Professor in French and Italian at Massachusetts State College 


at Fort Devens. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A-T.I. 
December 30, 1946 


The meeting was called to order by President Elton Hocking at 2:10 p.m. 
in the Pan American Room of the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
It was held after an excellent luncheon arranged by Miss Alba Zizzamia of 
Trinity College who unfortunately could not be present to receive the thanks 
of the Association. 

President Hocking presented the Italian Ambassador, His Excellency Al- 
berto Tarchiani who had graciously accepted the invitation extended to him 
by the President. In his address the Ambassador pointed out that the teacher 
of Italian is a sort of ambassador of Italian culture who can be most effective 
in his mission when he confines himself to culture and shuns political ideolo- 
gies; and he pledged the support of the Italian government in this purely 
cultural work. 

The Editor of Italica reported on his work, calling attention to the fact 
that /talica has become a larger and better review through the collaboration of 
scholars in Italy. He also reported that 100 copies each of the Sept. 1945, 
Dec. 1945, and March 1946 issues were shipped free to the Cultural Attaché 
of the American Embassay in Rome for distribution to Italian scholars and 
institutions, and that when this service was discontinued, 50 or 60 Italian 
scholars and institutions were placed on a free Mailing List. Finally he re- 
ported on the publication of the Bollettino Bibliografico of which he offered 
copies, and for which he requested individual support by our members. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that expenditures have increased consid- 
erably during the last year, and that, but for the generous grants made by 
Northwestern University ($350.00 for 1946 and $500.00 for 1947), the finan- 
cial report for the year would show a deficit. Because of this fact, and in 
order to meet a further increase in printing cost of 30% effective Jan. Ist.,— 
he moved that the membership fee be raised from $2.00 to $3.00 a year. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Luciani. After a discussion by Messrs. McAllister, 
Bergin, Urciolo, and Mrs. Clough the motion was carried. 

Mr. Cioffari reported for the Committee on integration of the work of the 
A.A.T.I. and I.T.A., and Mr. Luciani reported on the meeting held by the 
representatives of the two Associations. Mr. Cioffari made a motion, seconded 
by Mr. Rossi, to the effect that the problem of A.A.T.I. I.T.A. relationship 
be laid aside for the present time. After a discussion by Mr. Bonfante and 
Mrs. Clough the motion was carried. 

Mr. Van Horne reported for the Committee on Honorary Membership. 
The following nominations were submitted, and motion made for their ap- 
proval: Profs. Ferdinando Neri, Carlo Calcaterra, Giulio Natali, Giuseppe 
Toffanin, and Clemente Merlo,—Honorary Members. Prof. Kenneth Me- 
Kenzie,—Honorary President. The motion was carried. 

The President reported that Prof. Byam of the University of Delaware 
had suggested that we sponsor a Junior Year in Italy. Mr. Lipari reported 
that Yale University plans to give full college credit for a year of study abroad. 
The President requested authorization to continue the investigation of this 
proposal. 

Mr. Bonfante reported for the Nominating Committee and moved that the 
slate of candidate submitted be approved. The motion was seconded and 
carried. (The names of the Officers for 1947 are listed on the inside front cover 
of this issue of Jtalica). 
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Mr. Lipari suggested that in order to find additional ways and means of 
increasing the funds available to the Association the office of Business Man- 
ager might be created. The President pointed out that a new office can be 
created only through an amendment to the Constitution. Mr. Pane suggested 
that the same result might be achieved, without a constitutional amendment, 
if the President appointed for this purpose a Committee of One. No motion 
was made, and no action was taken. 

Mr. Bergin, our new President, spoke briefly. He thanked the Association 
for the honor accorded him, and asked for the help of all the members in car- 
rying out the work of our society in 1947. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4 p.m. 
JosePH Rossi 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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S F VA N N | Publishers and Booksellers 
s 6 30 W. 12th St., New York 2 
Fra i libri di recente arrivo dall'Italia 


RUSSO L.—LA CRITICA CONTEMPORANEA ITALIANA 


Vol. I dal Carducci al Croce $3.80 

Vol. II dal Gentile agli ultimi romantici $3.80 
CROCE B.—DISCORSI DI VARIA FILOSOFIA 

2 volumi $6.50 
CROCE B.—UN PRELATO ED UNA CANTANTE $1.60 
CAPUCCINI E MIGLIORINI—VOCABOLARIO DELLA 

LINGUA ITALIANA $10.00 


PULLE F. L.—ITALIA, GENTI E FAVELLE 
Disegno antropologico-linguistico. 3 volumi pid atlante $15.00 


VICO G.—LA SCIENZA NUOVA SECONDA 
Giusta l’edizione del 1744 con le varianti dell’edizione del 
1730. 2 vol. $7.00 


Published by us in January 1947 


CROCE v/s GENTILE by P. Romanell 
The difference in thought between C. and G. manifests the 
critical period of the last fifty years in Italy. In English $2.00 











“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and text- 


books in the field. 

Edited by William S. Hendrix, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current Subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada). $3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, 


postpaid, payable in advance. 


























Scuola Estiva Italiana 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


June 27-August 14, 1947 





Visiting Professor 
DR. ELIO GIANTURCO 
Critic, Poet, Scholar 











Live the Language and Spirit of Italy in the Serene Setting of 
Peaceful Vermont 


Occupying four fine fraternity houses on the Middlebury College campus, and 
with all the college facilities available to it, the Middlebury College Italian 
School, with a staff of native teachers, is a segregated school with exclusive use 


of Italian in class rooms, dining room, dormitory, and extracurricular activities. 


Besides the basic graded offerings in both the spoken and written language of 
Italy, the 1947 curriculum will be further enriched by the following courses of 
advanced character: ORAL STYLISTICS; DANTE (PURGATORIO) ; FROM 
LATIN TO ITALIAN; DE SANCTIS AS A LITERARY CRITIC. This latter 
course is especially designed to interpret and clarify the significant role of De 


Sanctis in Italian literary history. 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dramatics, and 


picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 


For information about admission, courses, scholarships, write to the Director: 
Dr. Camillo Merlino, Department of Romance Languages, Boston University, 


Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
For bulletins of the Schools of 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN RUSSIAN SPANISH 
Address 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
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BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanitd 


diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gennaio 1946 in fascioli di 120-140 pp. 
Abbonamento annuo per I'estero: L. 1300 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per mezzo di G.E. Stechert and Co. Books 
and Periodicals, 31 E. 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale Pr. Margherita 44, Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei Mille 90, Firenze 


VALLECCHI EDITORE, FIRENZE (ITALIA) 











L’ ITALIA CHE SCRIVE 


Rassegna per il mondo che legge 


Fondatore: A. F. FORMIGGINI 


Abbonamento annuo per l’estero L. 1000 


SOCIETA ANONIMA EDITRICE 


L’ITALIA CHE SCRIVE 
Via delle Tre Cannelle Ib, Roma 








Page paid for by a friend of the Association 

















INVENTARIO 


Rivista trimestrale pubblicata dai 
Fratelli Parenti, Via XX Settembre 30, 
Firenze, Italia 
sotto la diresione di Luigi Berti e 
Renato Poggioli 


Consiglieri e Collaboratori Stranieri: T. 
S. Eliot, J. Guillén, H. Levin, Thomas 
Mann, N. Nabokov, St.-J. Perse, P. Sa- 
linas, H. Steiner, etc. 


Le migliori liriche, novelle e pagine cri- 
tiche italiane, di G. A. Borgese, T. 
Landolf, E. Montale, A. Moravia, A. 
Palazzeschi, U. Saba, I. Silone, G. Unga- 
retti, etc. 


Abbonamento annuale negli Stati Uniti, 
Canada ed America Latina: sei dollari. 
Abbonarsi presso G. E. STECHERT & 
CO., Books and Periodicals, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


LE LINGUE ESTERE 


A monthly circulating widely in all Euro- 
pean countries. Contains articles on Italian, 
English, French, German, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Russian language and literature, 
bibliography, notes and reviews. Pub- 
lished regularly since 1934, 


Contributors for 1946: A. BEVERLY 
BAXTER, B. MIGLIORINI, M. A, PEI, 
V. PISANI, D. E. RITCHIE, C. TAG- 
LIAVINI, M. L. WAGNER, W. v. WART- 
BURG, and many other distinguished 
scholars. 


Subscription $2.00, sample copy 20 cents, 
postage Included—payable in current U.S. 
stamps. 





For subscriptions, advertising rates and 
sample coples address 


LE LINGUE ESTERE 
Via G. B. Vico, 11—Florence—Italy 
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This young man 
teaches Spanish at 
Nostalgia U. 


He’s really a fine fellow-—just hap- 
pens to be his own worst enemy. 
He thinks Herr Butzenkraft, who 
teaches German, is trying to steal all 
the G.I.s with his line about scientific 
German. He thinks Monsieur Beau- 
-caire de la Valleriche is an aristocratic 
prig. who lives for Racine alone, and 
knows nothing more of Spanish drama 
than Lope’s Estrella de Sevilla, “which 
* isn’t Lope’s anyway.” He spends more 
time and energy dakites the Butzen- 
krafts and Beaucaires than in develop 
ing his courses and improving his rela- 
tions with his non-lanuage-conscious 








et 





Of course there’s no such person as Sr. Cabeza de la Mula Vieja of 
Nostalgia U. But if there were you can be sure Herr Butzenkraft and 
Monsieur Beaucaire de la Valleriche, who are not normally speaking 
to each other, would agree on one thing: “It’s fantastic how that Cabeza 
de la Mula Vieja gets would-be international-business enthusiasts into a 
course with no real cultural background.” . 


F And the silly thing tif Buteenicintt and Besucaite’ picked up Caen 
~ de la Mula Vieja, called on Signore della Chiesa Santarina, and the four 
Che spay ope Tovaritch for Pier! pit everybody | 


Modern Languages rise and fell together— 
: _ rr 














